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The President Ger eral’s cand 


That Reminds Me: 


HIS chat with our membership is being written as our President General journeys 
from the East coast to the West in her spring tour of State Conferences. Everywhere 
there is in evidence the firm and determined presence of the true Daughter. It is well nigh 
an inspiration to observe the alertness on every side to the importance of National Defense. 
The Daughter of 1949 is a worthy and fitting descendant of her equally worthy and fitting 


ancestor. 


Committed as this administration is to the successful termination of the much needed 
Building program, it caused many a heart throb of pride in our membership to witness 
as travel passes from one of our Conferences to another the resoluteness with which 
organized Daughters apply themselves to the considerable task in hand. Pledge follows 
pledge as our Society slowly but surely forces the grand total upward. Georgia Daughters 
contribute one example at the very beginning of this spring tour of States by passing 
a resolution pledging $6.00 per member to raise that State’s full quota. Each State, 
of course, operates in its own way, but the direction is ever forward. 


* * * * * * * * 


Every Daughter is overjoyed to see the Society complete with its Fifty-Eighth Con- 
gress the pledged purchase price for the National Tribute Grove. Once more we write 
into history the solvency and the dependability of the Daughters of the American 


Revolution. 


I would urge each member to be responsible for the purchase of two boxes of 
Valley Forge Christmas cards. This is not asking an extra contribution, but instead, 
just a request to buy your Christmas cards of Valley Forge, where all the profit passes 
to Memorial Bell Tower. 


* * * * 


Never forget that we must keep our Building dollars rolling into the offiee of the 
Treasurer General in order to continue paying on the project and holding the interest 
down. Please do not let a month go by without sending in your money. Is your chapter 
on the Honor Roll? Did your State pledge its full amount at the Fifty-Eighth Congress? 


* * * * * * * 


We enter upon the final year of this administration. By working continuously the 
task of each committee can be completed and left in the best condition possible for those 
who shoulder the burdens when the new term begins. I am ever mindful of the 
oR yea of the last two years. If we but all work together we will complete our quota 

e years gloriously, 
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NDERGRADUATE life at Brown Uni- 
versity begins in September when 
members of the entering class climb College 
Hill for the indoctrination and orientation 
ceremonies of Freshman Week. It ends in 
June when the seniors in caps and gowns 
march in procession down the Hill to re- 
ceive their diplomas in the lovely old Bap- 
tist Meeting House, with its Christopher 
e. Wren tower, erected in 1775 for the “publick 
Worship of Almighty GOD and also for 
holding Commencement in”. Sandwiched 
between these opening and closing exercises 
are four exciting, event-crowded years, 
years which the men and women of Brown 
never forget. 
_ Generation after generation of young 
_ Americans have been going up and down 
that Hill, and their foot-prints have left 
_ their permanent mark on the university 
_ which today towers above the busy city of 
Providence. Somehow one seems to sense 
the presence of the Colonial Fathers on this 
campus, and their influence is felt in every 
phase of undergraduate life. This is not 
to say that the present institution is still 
living in a bygone century. On the con- 
trary, Brown is a modern, forward-looking 
university whose purpose is to give today’s 
youth, not merely the means of earning a 
living in a wide field of activities, but the 
_ training and equipment that make possible 
a full, rich and useful life. It would be 
more accurate to say that this institution 
atop College Hill represents a wise blend- 
ing of the past and present, for as we chart 
the future it is well for us occasionally to 
- cast a glance backward at the road over 
which we have come. Brown is proud— 
_ and justly so—of this road which stretches 
back to pre-Revolutionary years, and ad- 
mittedly much of the charm of today’s elm- 
lined campus and many of the traditions 
of today’s undergraduate life derive from 


mance and rich historic lore. 

It all had its humble and rather inauspi- 
— beginning in September, 1765, in 
the li 


England’s third institution of higher learn- 
ing (the ivy at Harvard and Yale had al- 
ready been well-planted) opened its doors 
under the name of Rhode Island College. 
James Manning was its president and also 
its entire faculty. As if that were not 
enough, Manning was also founder and 
headmaster of a Latin School in Warren 
and pastor of the local Baptist church. The 
student body in that first year consisted of 
just one student, and it is rather a curious 
coincidence that in a colony that had been 
established by Roger Williams, this first 
student’s name was William Rogers. 

There was a reason—several reasons, 
in fact—why the Baptists had selected 
Rhode Island, or, to use its official and 
cumbersome handle, the Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, as the 
site for their first American school. For 
this colony recognized absolute religious 
liberty and was Baptist in origin and at- 
tachment. Roger Williams, a refugee from 
Puritan Massachusetts, in announcing this 
philosophy of the complete separation of 
church and state, had clearly declared his 
purpose “to hold forth a lively experiment 
that a most flourishing civil State can stand 
and best be maintained with full liberty 
in religious concernments.” Furthermore, 
there was no rival institution in the colony, 
and Newport, then the second city in New 
England, and Providence offered prospects 
of future support. 

Consequently when in 1762 the Rev. 
Morgan Edwards, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Philadelphia, suggested that 
a college be started in Rhode Island, the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association was quick 
to see the advantages and immediately 
appointed James Manning, a graduate of 
the college at Princeton in that same year, 
as its agent to establish “a seminary of 
polite literature subject to the government 
of the Baptists.” 

Manning was the son of a New Jersey 
farmer, and had already been ordained as 
a Baptist minister. Incidentally, he was 
only 25 years old at the time, and he, there- 
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fore, is marked in history as one of the 
youngest men ever to head an institution 
of higher learning. He might also qualify 
as the biggest sonchdinis<-dapebedthe if not 
mentally—that any American college ever 
had, for in his later years he weighed 
nearly 300 pounds. 

The charter was granted by the General 
Assembly in 1764, but since there were no 
funds and not likely to be any for some 
years, it was necessary that the president 
should first find some other means of sup- 
port. A highly satisfactory solution pre- 
sented itself when Manning was called to 
the pastorate of a new Baptist church that 
was just being founded in Warren, R. I. 
He moved his family there in the spring 
of 1764, and immediately opened his pre- 
paratory school, which was moved to Prov- 
idence six years later and which had a 
distinguished history of its own as the 
University Grammar School. The follow- 
ing year, 1765, the college was started in 
Warren with the aforesaid one student. 

Ezra Stiles, who was considered at the 
time the most learned man in New England 
and who was later to become president 
of Yale, had been selected to draft the 
charter for the new college. This was a 
rather strange arrangement because Stiles 
was an ardent and often outspoken Con- 
gregationalist, but apparently the Baptists 
thought he was better qualified for the task 
than anyone in their own denomination. 
In any event, this charter, despite some 
criticism, proved to be one of the most 
liberal instruments of its kind written in the 
18th century. 

It declared “that into this Liberal and 
Catholic Institution shall never be admitted 
any Religious Tests but on the Contrary 
all members hereof shall forever enjoy 
full free absolute and uninterrupted Liberty 
of Conscience” and “that the Sectarian 
differences of opinions shall not make any 
Part of the Public and Classical Instruc- 
tion.” Another clause, extremely liberal 
and far-sighted for the time, required “that 
the Public teaching shall in general re- 
spect the Sciences.” 

Not only was the institution to be non- 
sectarian in character, but other denomina- 
tions were given generous representation 
on the governing bodies. The trustees 
were to number thirty-six, “of which twenty- 
two shall forever be elected of the denom- 
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ination called Baptists, or Antipedobaptists; footing and located in its permanent home, 


five shall forever be elected of the denom- 
ination called Friends or Quakers; four 
shall forever be elected of the denomination 
called Congregationalists, and five shall 
forever be elected of the denomination 
called Episcopalians.” There were also to 
be twelve Fellows, of whom eight were to be 
Baptists, “the rest indifferently of any or 
all denominations.” Although the Presi- 
dent must be of the Baptist faith, three 
other important offices—those of Chan- 
cellor, Secretary and Treasurer—were with- 
out sectarian limitation of any kind. 
Under the stimulating influence of this 
liberal charter, the infant school enjoyed 
a healthy growth. By 1767 there were ten 
students enrolled, and a tutor was engaged 
to assist Dr. Manning, who by this time 
must have sorely needed help. In 1769 
the first graduation ceremony was held, 
with seven men receiving the degree of 
Bachelor ir. the Arts. As at Harvard and 
Yale in those days, the requirements for 
admission to Rhode Island College included 
a knowledge of Cicero, Virgil, the Greek 
Testament, “Vulgar Arithmetic”, prosody, 
and the ability to write “true Latin”, in 
addition to “suitable testimony of a blame- 
less life and conversation.” The chief 
studies in college were Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, logic, philosophy, history and ora- 
tory. Chapel attendance was required twice 
daily, and discipline generally was paternal, 
but strict, the students being visited for 
inspection every day in their rooms by the 
tutors. And all this for a total expenditure 
of $56 for the college year for each student! 
But it had never been planned that the 
college would remain at Warren—that had 
only been a temporary arrangement until 
sufficient resources could be acquired— 
and now that a permanent location was 
being sought many towns in the colony 
vied with each other in offering induce- 
ments, The choice finally fell upon Prov- 
idence, named by Roger Williams in 1636 
“in gratitude to his Supreme Deliverer”, 
and in the year 1770 on College Hill the 
foundations were laid for the first building. 
This was then called the College Edifice, 
now known as University Hall, and was 
modeled after Nassau Hall at Princeton. 
A house for the president was also built 
at the same time, the two structures to- 
gether costing about $10,000. But even 
though the institution was now on firmer 
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.Manning, either from choice or necessity, 
again accepted an outside income. For he 
now assumed the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Providence, continuing 
in this dual capacity of president and 
clergyman until his death of apoplexy in 
1791. 

_ However, war clouds were gathering and 
dark days were ahead for the little college 
on the Hill. When war finally broke out, 
‘most of the students and faculty entered the 
service of their country, and classes were 
suspended from December, 1776, until the 
fall of 1782. The College Edifice, like many 
other such buildings in the colonies, be- 
came a barracks and hospital for American 
troops and for the French forces under 
Rochambeau; even the French horses were 
_stabled in it for a time. 

In reviewing the first quarter century of 
Rhode Island College, one is impressed by 
the healthy growth which the institution 
enjoyed, despite its small beginning, the 
‘Moving from Warren to Providence, and the 
fact that all activities were suspended for 
nearly six years during the war. By 1790 
= enrollment had increased to 72, and in 
that year a class of 22 was graduated, the 
faculty then consisting of the president, four 
professors and two tutors. A start had 
also been made on a permanent endowment 
fund, the first contributions, amounting to 
$4500, having been collected in England 
and Ireland in 1767-68 by the Rev. Morgan 
Edwards. The latter also obtained the 
first books for the library. 

_ In view of this record, considerably 
better than the early records of some of the 
_ other colonial colleges, Manning’s ability 
as an organizer and administrator seems 
not to be open to serious question. Further- 
poorien he was undoubtedly a scholar of some 
“merit, although his many duties naturally 
prevented him from being a deep student. 
And despite the fact that Ezra Stiles, 
speaking, of course, from the Congrega- 
tional point of view, once called Manning 
_a “bigotted Baptist”, there is considerable 
evidence to indicate that he was an un- 
usually tolerant and broad-minded man 
for his age, perhaps more tolerant than 
his sometimes blunt critic. 

However, Manning was accused by some 
of not being too enthusiastic in support 
of the colonists’ cause in the Revolution, 
- although on this point it is hard to weigh 
all the evidence at this late date. Stiles 
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charged that he did not pray for Congress 
or for the success of the army. “He was 
a Baptist Tory”, he said, “. . . . . an 
Enemy of the Revolution here, altho’ after- 
wds he trim’d about... . . 

This may or may not be true. But in 
recording Stiles’ opinion, we must remem- 
ber that this eminent gentleman was ad- 
dicted to criticizing others, and from time 
to time made unflattering remarks about 
many of his contemporaries, including 
Samuel Johnson, the first president of 
King’s College in New York. There is 
certainly nothing to indicate that Manning 
was ever guilty of any outright disloyal 
deed; his sins, if any, were sins of omission 
rather than of commission. And in judg- 
ing him now it perhaps would be fairer to 
point out that he was a deeply religious 
man and a confirmed pacifist, and that 
probably his conscience, as well as his 
obesity, prevented him from taking an 
active part in the struggle for independence. 
To substantiate this view, two letters of 
Manning’s have come down to us. One was 
written to an English friend on November 
13, 1776: 

“Oh horrid war! How contrary to the 
spirit of Jesus! ....... these scenes of 
carnage always appear shocking to me, 
and I feel no disposition to destroy or 
injure my fellow-man.” 

Again on August 3, 1784, Manning 
wrote: 

“Our blood indeed was wantonly shed 
. . . I think I can say that I never in one 
instance doubted the justice of our cause, 
but I desire to bless God that I never 
thirsted for the blood of those who were 
shedding ours.” 

In any case, Manning was very gracious 
in entertaining George Washington, then 
President of the United States, when he vis- 
ited Providence in 1790 in company with 
Thomas Jefferson. The students, in honor 
of the occasion, placed candles in all the 
windows of University Hall, and Washing- 
ton viewed the special illumination from 
College Green. In response to Manning’s 
greeting, President Washington declared: 
“You may rely on whatever protection I 
am able to afford in so important an object 
as the education of our youth.” 

In 1792 Nicholas Brown, a graduate in 
the class of 1786, made the first of many 
gifts to the university—$500 with which to 
purchase law books for the library. The 
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charter had provided that the trustees and 
fellows might at some future date rename 
the college, if they so chose, in honor “of 
the greatest and most distinguished bene- 
factor.” Consequently, when in 1804 this 
loyal alumnus endowed a professorship of 
oratory and belles-lettres, the name of the 
institution was changed to Brown Univer- 
sity. Other gifts followed in later years 
until the total value of Nicholas Brown’s 
benefactions amounted to approximately 
$160,000. 

The Rev. Francis Wayland became 
Brown’s fourth president in 1827, and began 
a notable 28-year term. One of the most 
distinguished educators of his time, he 
raised the standard of scholarship, increased 
the scope of instruction, placed new em- 
phasis on the sciences, encouraged graduate 
study, finally accomplishing a thorough 
reorganization of the university on the 
basis of the elective principle. The faculty 
was enlarged, the college grounds were laid 
out, and several new buildings were erected. 

Brown, like other colleges throughout 
the country, suffered greatly from the im- 
pact of the Civil War. Three hundred 
graduates and students entered the Union 
service, and 21 of these men gave their lives. 
While classes were not suspended as in the 
Revolutionary War, it was not until some 
time after peace had been restored that the 
university was able to regain its normal 
stride. 

During the presidency of the Rev. Barnas 
Sears, 1855 to 1867, a system of scholar- 
ships was established, and over $220,000 
was collected in subscriptions for this 
purpose despite the financial crisis of 1857 
and the Civil War. In fact, all during the 
latter years of the 19th century the univer- 
sity expanded rapidly in all directions. The 
endowment fund passed the $1,000,000 
mark, and was to exceed $3,000,000 shortly 
after the turn of the century. New labora- 
tories and dormitories were built on the 
Hill. In 1878 the John Carter Brown 
Library, which today contains the finest 
collection of early Americana in the world, 
was erected as the gift of the son of Nicholas 
Brown. 

Perhaps the greatest expansion of all 
took place during the presidency of Elisha 
Benjamin Andrews, 1889 to 1898, when it 
may be said that the modern university 
emerged. Under his administration the 
total number of students increased from 
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268 to 860, graduate students from three 
to 101, faculty from 22 to 73, departments 
from 16 to 25. The museums of fine arts 
and anthropology were founded, Hope Col- 
lege was renovated, Wilson Hall, the Ladd 
Observatory, the Lyman gymnasium and 
Maxcy Hall were built, and a new athletic 
field was laid out. 

It was at this time that Brown broadened 
its horizon and admitted women to the cam- 
pus. In 1892 Pembroke College, a coor- 
dinate undergraduate college for women, 
was established, and in 1897 this institution 
was formally accepted by the Corporation 
and officially designated as the Women’s 
College in Brown University. Pembroke 
Hall, built by the Rhode Island Society 
for the Collegiate Education of Women, 
was transferred to the university this same 
year as a recitation and lecture hall, and 
still stands as a monument to the new and 
broader interpretation of educational op- 
portunities. 

The fame and prestige of any institution 
of higher learning must, in the final analy- 
sis, be reflected in its graduates. There is 
not the space here to list the many distin- 
guished sons who during the last one and 
three-quarter centuries have marched down 
that Hill and out into the world to make 
their mark in life. Statesmen, educators, 
lawyers, scientists, engineers, clergymen, 
industrialists, merchants. Samuel Snow, 
Jonathan Maxcy, Jonathan Russell, Henry 
Wheaton, Adoniram Judson, William L. 
Marcy, Horace Mann, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, James B. Angell, Alexander L. 
Holley, Richard Olney, John Hay, William 
W. Keen, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Sam Walter Foss, Dana 
Carleton Munro, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The list is long— 
and will be longer. 

The world, of course, has changed, and 
life on the Hill has changed, too. The 
College Edifice still greets the entering 
freshman and the returning graduate from 
behind the beautiful Van Wickle Gates, 
but many other ivy-covered buildings now 
keep it company. And more than 2000 
undergraduates, several hundred graduate 
students and some 400 faculty members 
have converted the once quiet campus into 
a bustling educational community. 

Yes, life on the Hill has changed from 
the old days when one professor, James 
Manning, taught one student, William 
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Rogers. But later administrators at Brown 
have not failed to appreciate the advantages 
of this close professor-student relationship, 
and they have made every effort to pre- 
serve it and to strengthen it in today’s 
larger and more complex college com- 
munity. This aim was well expressed by 
Clarence Augustus Barbour, who served as 
Brown’s tenth president from 1929 to 1937, 
when he said: 

“Education proceeds best by contact be- 
tween superior minds and _ personalities. 
The character of a University as an insti- 
tution of higher education depends essen- 
tially upon the competence of the faculty, 
the quality of the students, and the adequacy 
of the provisions for contact between them. 
Out of these primary elements the educa- 
tional policy of a University is constructed.” 

The town at the foot of the hill, too, has 
changed much since colonial days. Situated 
at the head of Narragansett Bay, merchant- 
men once tied up at its busy docks to un- 
load their cargoes of sugar, rum, molasses, 
silk and spices from the West Indies, India 
and China. At these docks, too, the ships of 
Esek Hopkins, the first admiral of the 
United States Navy, were fitted out to 
do battle with British men-of-war. 

Today this little colonial village has 
grown into a city of more than a quarter of 
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a million inhabitants. No longer a great 
port, it has become an important manufac- 
turing, cultural and governmental center, 
and students still go down the Hill to visit 
its large industrial plants, its engineering 
laboratories, its hospitals, its libraries, 
its museums and theatres, its dramatic and 
art groups, and to observe government in 
action when the state legislature is in ses- 
sion. Many of the city’s streets still bear 
the quaint old names—Pound, Sovereign, 
Doubloon, Benevolent, Friendship, Peace— 
and the red brick houses, with their marble 
trimmings and their walled gardens, still 
preserve their colonial charm. Providence, 
separated from and yet almost a part of the 
campus, has much to offer students pre- 
paring to take their places in life. 

Yes, College Hill still connects Town and 
Gown, and it’s a busy thoroughfare for 
today’s men and women of Brown. And 
that last march down the Hill to the old 
Baptist Meeting House is one they never 
forget. But in the truer sense there is 
no last trip down that Hill, not as long as 
hearts still beat. For these loyal sons and 
daughters of Brown invariably return to 
climb again the steep hill and to renew 
memories on this acropolis of learning 
high above the town which Roger Williams 
settled more than three centuries ago. 
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AY 15 will be “I Am An American 
Day” and this department suggests 
that it be followed by an “Am I an Ameri- 
can?” Day with the following theme: 


Am I an American— 


If I let myself be taken for a stooge and 
a pushover by known Communists, fellow 
travelers and easily identified scuttlers of 
the American way? 

If I shout about the outrages of Krem- 
lin court routines with vim and fury but 
seem sound asleep when somebody is up 
for election in my labor union, my city 
council, my State Legislature or the high 
places in Washington whose technic is so 
close to the Communist technic it is ad- 
hesive? 

If I send telegrams to my Congressmen 
deploring the mock trials, shootings and 
imprisonment of priests, clergymen and 
defeated public servants one minute and 
cast my vote for well known pinkoes i in 
the next? 


Am I an American— ae 


If I take my hat off when Old Glory 
passes but pass it (or nearly so) to collect 
the wherewithal that promotes the hammer 
and sickle in my own country? 

If I join lustily in “Oh, Say Can You See 
by the Dawn’s Early Light” Monday night 
morning croon the old 


and country itself with all its endearments. 
White is for purity; red for valor; 


“There is our Flog! He must be cold indeed who can look upon its folds rippling 
in the breeze without pride of country. If in a foreign land, the Flag is companionship 


blue for justice. And altogether, bunting, 
stripes, stars and colors, blazing in the sky, make the rien of our country, to be cherished 
by all our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands.” TEE 


melody “What Can I Do?” when a labor 
leader, taking his line from Moscow Joe, 
bids me jump through the hoop? 

If I pay lip service to Uncle Sam but 
fail to get any energy into the fight to keep 
him from being hit below the belt, run into 
the ditch, socked with poison arrows and 
generally taken for a sucker? ° 


Am I an American— 


If I cry “Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing to stop these horrible persecutions of 
the church in Europe?” but always string 
along with the office seekers here at home 
who are clearly leading the country slowly 
toward Russian routines? 


Am I an American— 


If I talk indignantly but vote obediently? 

If I find comfort in being a sucker, a fool, 
a tool, an easy mark and a setup for the 
Kremlin’s smooth talkers, fast workers and 
adroit borers from within? 

If any check on my own conscience would 
prove me a hypocrite, a specialist in waste- 
moticn and a pretty futile citizen in the ter- 
rific job of protecting the American con- 
cept of life, liberty, religious freedom and 
justice first, lastand always? 


Am I an American— 


Reprinted by eons from The New York 
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DURING the rush and bustle of Easter- 
tide in beautiful springtime Washington, 
members of the National Board of Manage- 
ment of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution gathered and made final plans for 
the Fifty-Eighth Continental Congress which 
opened officially in Constitution Hall at 8:30 
P.M. on Monday, April 18. 

Manifest in these plans was the determina- 
tion that the main project of the administra- 
tion of Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, President 
General, be amply stressed during the Con- 
gress. 

This project, the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Administration Building, was voted 
at the Fifty-Seventh Continental Congress 
with overwhelming approval. Thus the dele- 
gates showed that they believed their strong 
and progressive Society needed more adequate 
housing in which to carry on important work 
toward-fulfillment of its objectives. 

The Society this past year was faithful to 
its task of raising funds for the Building, and 
the Fifty-Eighth Congress promptly set about 
rallying the courage and strength of the mem- 
bers to strive on and finish the task this 
coming year. 

Delegates who arrived by Easter afternoon 
attended the impressive memorial service held 
in Constitution Hall at 2:30 P.M. for the 2711 
deceased members of the past year. Mrs. 
Robert Keene Arnold, Chaplain General, pre- 
sided. A tribute was paid also to Founders 
at the Founders’ Memorial Monument in the 
garden of Memorial Continental Hall. Easter 
Day, with its message of “Spirit Victorious” 
was a most fitting day of remembrance. 

The Texas Music Room was dedicated in 
Memorial Continental Hall at 3:30 P.M. on 
Sunday. The daytime hours of Monday were 
occupied by registration and by various state 
affairs and National Committee meetings. 
Then, at 8:30 Monday evening, came the 
formal opening of the Continental Congress, 
which is the most colorful event that Washing- 
ton is privileged to see throughout the year. 

Music was provided by the United States 
Marine Band Orchestra and the invocation 
was pronounced by Rear Admiral William N. 
Thomas, Chief of Chaplains, United States 
Navy. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
was led by Mrs. Maurice Clark Turner, Na- 
tional Chairman, D.A.R. Correct Use of the 
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Flag Committee. The American’s Creed was 
led by Mrs. Charles R. Curtiss, National 
Chairman, D.A.R. Americanism Committee. 
The National Anthem was sung by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney. 

After a message from the President of the 
United States was read, greetings were given 
by the Hon. John Russell Young, President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia; Mr. John W. Finger, Vice Presi- 
dent General, National Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, and Mrs. Donald Ben- 
nett Adams, National President, National 
Society, Children of the American Revolution. 

Miss Patricia Edwards, Junior National 
President, N. S.C. A.R., was presented, with 
Leslie William Chittenden, Junior State Presi- 
dent of Maryland, as color bearer, and John 
Robert Kernodle, Jr., Alamance Regulators 
Society, N. C., and Margaret Worth McKay, 
Rowan Resolves Society, N. C., both little tots, 
appearing in Colonial costume. 

Mrs. O’Byrne spoke on “We Build Ideals.” 
She said, in part: “The pathway ahead may 
look dark and difficult at times. But in the 
glory of our heritage, in the strength of divine 
inspiration, we will go onward and onward in 
service ever victorious.” 

Music before and after the address of the 
Hon. Karl E. Mundt, United States Senator 
from South Dakota, was presented by Walter 
Cassel, baritone, with Stewart Wille at the 
piano. Senator Mundt spoke on “Our Ameri- 
can Destiny—1949.” He said, in part, “I hope 
and believe that the courageous, patriotic, 
clear-thinking women of the D.A.R. will set an 
example for all Americans to follow in meas- 
uring up now to the responsibility and oppor- 
tunities which the trends of the times present. 
If so, I feel assured our American Destiny is 
secure—and sublimely significant.” 

Following the presentation of Honorary 
Presidents General—Mrs. Grace L. H. Bros- 
seau, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, Mrs. Rus- 
sell William Magna, Mrs. William A. Becker, 
Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Mrs. William H. 
Pouch and Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, the 
Colors were retired, completing the evening’s 
program. Honorary Presidents General Mrs. 
Hobart and Mrs. Magna were unable to be 
present. 

(Senator Mundt’s speech will be printed in a 
later issue of the 
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O* all of the hundreds of ghost towns 
which abound in the states west of 
the Mississippi river, none is more colorful 
or romantic than those that scar the moun- 
tain sides and valleys of Idaho. These 
bleached sentinels mark the inflow of thou- 
sands of early day treasure seekers from 
the four corners of the earth. 

Here, intermingled with northern Yan- 
kees and Southerners, were men from Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and other lands. 
Thousands of Orientals came from the west 
and added to the conglomeration of good 
and bad, high and low, priests and cut- 
throats. In all of the five hundred mile 
length and three hundred fifty mile width 
of the State can be found these monuments 
to the achievements and aspirations of the 
early day pioneers and fortune seekers. 

Some of these ghost towns now have a 
handful of population, usually from one 
to a dozen or so, but many are totally aban- 
doned. More often than not the huge mill 
buildings still stand, often full of the 
machinery that was so painfully hauled 
over treacherous mountain trails by oxen 
or horse drawn wagons. Ofttimes stores 
and houses, their windows boarded, will be 
found, filled with the dust and litter, yes, 
even the old makeshift furniture that did 
service so long ago, now on the verge of 
falling apart. 

Pearl, Idaho, thirty miles north of Boise, 
Idaho’s capital city, is one of the few “ghost 
towns” that still has at least one mine in 
operation and a population of some thirty 
people where once lived more than three 
thousand. 

At Warren, in central Idaho in the Cham- 
berlain Basin, where once was a flourishing 
city and several big mines going day and 
night, there are now but a dozen or so 
men and women, making a living by dredg- 
ing the creeks and the tailings that the big 
mines had discarded as not worth while. 
Warren’s one business establishment is a 
combination hotel-postoffice-grocery store 
and service station. Pierce, now number- 
ing 300, is said to have once had a popu- 
lation of 3000. Chinese and 1700 whites. 


Ghosts of the Past 


By ELLen SMITH 


One of the most interesting districts of 
ghost towns lies in southwest Idaho, in 
Owyhee County, along the Jordon Creek 
where gold was first discovered in 1862 
and the town of Silver City laid out the 
next year. Later discoveries along the same 
stream brought into life the flourishing 
towns of Mullins, DeLamar, Dewey, Guffey 
and Bruneau. Except for Bruneau these 
places are utterly abandoned, without so 
much as a single inhabitant these many 
years. The mills still stand, the streets, 
stores and many of the houses are there, but 
no human being calls these towns home, 
and it is a rare occurrence when one of 
them has a visitor. 

Typical of the many tales of early days 
in these forsaken cities is this one told by 
an old timer who spent several years in 
DeLamar. “It was in the early eighties 
that a prospector named Jack Wilson first 
located the rich Wilson mine of the De- 
Lamar group, that alone produced more 
than sixteen million dollars in gold and 
silver and then suddenly ‘petered out’ and 
disappeared. Many have searched for the 
balance of those rich twin veins of ore but 
the direction they took is still a mystery. 
They seemingly just ended. 

“This rich gold field of mines was ten 
miles from the then boom town of Silver 
City, and Dewey, a smaller ‘strike’, lay 
between. The Wilson mine was sold in 
1887 for a reputed $60,000 to a French- 
man, J. R. DeLamar. He, in turn, after 
buying a dozen other claims in the same 
vicinity, sold them all to an English Com- 
pany for a cool $2,000,000. The company 
was incorporated in March 1891, under the 
laws of Great Britain with 400,000 shares 
worth one pound each. They named it the 
DeLamar Mining Company, and its hold- 
ings ran for six miles boried the town in 
two directions.” 

“It was June first, 1896 that I left 
Eureka, Nevada and traveled to Nampa, 
Idaho, enroute to the fabulous new gold 
mining town of DeLamar,” related Bob 
Morcom of Star, Idaho, recently. “I had 
been promised a job as driller in the Wilson 
mine. 
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“DeLamar lay some sixty miles south of 
Nampa, on Jordon Creek, in the Owyhee 
mountains. Nampa, at that time, was but a 
stage stop, with a railroad depot, a small 
hotel, and little else. A stage drawn by six 
horses left Nampa daily for the mining 
towns, but the road was so bad that often 
eight or even ten horses had to be used. 
These were in turn, changed for fresh 
horses four times before reaching the end 
of the long rough journey. 

“We left Nampa on the stage at six 
o’clock the morning following my arrival 
there. It was one of the old fashioned 
‘rockaway’ affairs, with the passengers in- 
side and the top laden with supplies, mail 
and freight. The dust of the road was hub 
deep, but we swung out of town at a full 
gallop, the yellow cloud of dust envelop- 
ing us. 

“The driver sat up in front on top of the 
stage. The passengers beside myself were 
two miners, a gambler, a Catholic priest, 
and a Chinaman and his bride. One of 
the miners had with him an old fashioned 
talking machine with ear phones attached. 
He made money hand over fist for years 
by charging twenty-five cents to listen to a 
song from the phonograph. 

“By the time we had crossed the fifteen 
miles of ‘flat’? to Walter’s Ferry on the 
Snake River, we were so dust covered that 
we looked like a bunch of chimney sweeps 
and felt even worse. 

“Here they changed horses, drove onto 
the ferry and crossed the river. Then be- 
gan the long climb up the mountains to 
Reynolds Creek. The road was steep and 
rough, and at every hill all the way the 
driver would stop the horses and sing out, 
‘Boys, you'll have to get out and walk, the 
horses can’t make it!’ We must have 
walked at least twenty of the sixty miles. 

“These stages were often held up and in 
1896 a stage driver was killed in a hold-up, 
and buried beside the road, where the 
grave can still be seen. In 1898, a band of 
Indians held up the stage, the one passenger 
luckily escaped but the driver, Wm. S. 
Hemingway, was killed and scalped. The 
next stop was Mullins and the third one 
Democrat Station, and at each we changed 
horses, finally arriving at DeLamar after 
10 o’clock that night, after more than six- 
teen hours on and off the stage. 

“The town was a beautiful and welcome 
sight to the dirty, tired travelers. It was 
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built against the hill side and was ablaze 
with lights. The big mill, that processed 
two hundred tons of ore daily, was pound- 
ing away, day and night, twenty-four hours 
a day, the sound reaching us long before we 
reached the town. 

“The Wilson mine was at the lower part 
of a huge ledge, one end of which rested 
against an ‘iron dike’ and the other against 
a ‘fault’ of sheer rock. The ledge looked 
as if it had been cut off by a giant sharp 
knife and the knife left standing there. 
The ore was a fine quartz carrying both 
gold and silver. Near this was a streak 
of blue talc from one to two feet wide, 
that had to be cut out with axes and 
knives and handled separately. This talc 
produced silver nuggets, and a crew of 
fifty were hired to crush, sort and sack 
the silver, of which there was more than 
seventy-five percent. Several hundred 
miners worked in the other mines and at 
the peak of production the town’s popu- 
lation was more than 2500. 

“Wood haulers provided the mine and 
mill with wood for operations and they 
used a full cord each hour or twenty-four 
cords each day. Later part of the mill was 
operated by a cyanide process. 

“Snows were sometimes six feet deep dur- 
ing the winter. The town was a wild, law- 
less place for several years, but as it grew 
there was a good school, two churches, sev- 
eral lodges and a weekly paper, edited by 
John Lamb. Pay days were twice monthly 
and there was usually a shooting, often a 
killing and sometimes more than one, soon 
after each payday. About two-thirds of the 
miners in DeLamar were Cornish, or 
‘Cousin Jacks’ as they were called, from 
southern England. Many of the rest were 
renegades and outlaws from all parts of the 
country. The Cousin Jacks were big, 
husky and strong, and first class miners. 

“The town was located in two sections 
due to the narrowness of the valley between. 
The upper part was the town proper, with 
the mill, miners’ cabins, stores, churches 
and schools located there. The lower sec- 
tion was known locally as “‘Tough-Town’ 
and held most of the saloons, gambling 
houses, cheap boarding houses, and so 
forth, The Company maintained a fine 
hotel and a nice lodging house for its em- 
ployees at nominal cost. 

“A strong Miner’s Union was organized 
in April of 1896, and a twenty-five piece 
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band of capable musicians was often called 
upon to play from as far away as Boise for 
special events, such as County Fairs or 
other celebrations. 

“There were several large stores and a 
livery stable. Eighty-three year old Fred 
Lenaghn, who now resides in Star, ran the 
blacksmith shop, and August Crete with 
his wife and fourteen children had charge 
of the Company hotel. In Tough-Town the 
Barkel Brothers ran the biggest saloon and 
Chris Farrell and Charles Walker ran two 
others. 

“On July Fourth and Labor Day the camp 
held big three-day celebrations, with band 
Concerts, horse races, foot races, drilling 
and sawing contests and parades. For the 
hard-rock drilling contests a large block of 
granite was placed in the center of town 
and the miners used steel drills and large 
hammers. The object of the contest was 
to see who could drill the deepest hole in 
the rock in a given time, usually fifteen 
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minutes. This required both skill and hard 
work. The prizes ranged from $100 to 
$500. 

“Below the town a mile or so, lived sev- 
eral Chinese, some of them with families, 
doing placer mining along the creek. The 
place was called Chinatown, but because 
there had been much trouble between them 
and the other miners, the Chinese seldom 
were seen in DeLamar or Silver City.” 

The DeLamar Mining Company has not 
been operating for more than thirty years 
except clean-up work in the old tailings of 
the once rich field of mines. Now De- 
Lamar is no more, the big mill is silent, 
all the friendly people gone. It is indeed, 
just another ghost of the past. 

The man, Jack Wilson, who discovered 
all this wealth was said to have spent all of 
his $60,000 in less than two years’ time and 
to have returned to DeLamar, broke, and to 
have worked for wages in the same mine 


he discovered and once owned. i gar OK 


| AT tte the meeting of the National | Board of Cee on February 3rd, 1949, it was 


voted to discontinue publication of the National Defense News. Pertinent articles 
by the National Defense Committee will hereafter be incorporated in the D. A. R. Maca- 
ZINE and information pertaining to pending legislation and other vital issues will be 
furnished states and chapters and State and Chapter Chairmen of National Defense by 
direct releases. It was felt that through this medium of contact all concerned would 


obtain necessary data much more promptly than it could through the National Defense 
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MONG the earliest projects of our 

colonial ancestors, who settled on the 
land bordering the Delaware River, was the 
selection of the more desirable sites for 
the erection of villages. One of these, 
which claimed their first attention, was that 
upon the western bank of the Delaware, 
north of Neschaminy Creek—then called 
the town of Buckingham. 

The story of Old Bristol is a subject that 
embraces the history of a town that was 
once our county’s capital and the only 
seaport in it. It enjoys the distinction of 
being the second oldest borough in the 
state and wherein many interesting events 
have transpired in the past two hundred 
fifty years. 

It is an error to suppose that Friends 
were the first to settle our county. Years 
before Penn’s arrival a few Dutch, Swedes 
and Finns were on the Delaware between 
Falls and the Schuylkill, living in the 
crudest of log cabins, hunting, fishing and 
trading with the Indians. A few English 
settled on the river in Falls Township in 
1678, on land granted them by the Duke 
of York. One of the earliest English trav- 
elers down the Delaware was George Fox, 
the eminent Friend, in the fall of 1672 on 
his way from Long Island to Maryland. He 
and his friends were taken across the river 
in Indian canoes and the horses swam. 

In 1681, Samuel Clift obtained from the 
Provincial Governor of New York, a grant 
for two hundred and sixty-two acres cover- 
ing the site of Bristol and soon after be- 
came a resident here. Clift also established 
the ferry between Bristol and Burlington. 
The ferry had much to do with the attrac- 
tion of travel in this direction—in those 
days and a few years later this was an im- 
portant factor in the consideration of a 
site for the market town of Bristol. The 
original code of regulations remained in 
force for many years—“Single foot passen- 
gers—six pence; two persons at the same 
time—four pence, and three or more— 
three pence each; a single horse and rider 
—one shilling and greater number—nine 
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pence; a single ox—one shilling three 
pence and any greater number—one shill- __ 
ing; sheep—two pence each; hogs (alive) 

—six pence; dead—three pence; four 

wheeled carriages with two horses and one 
person—five shillings; two wheeled car- _ 
riages with a single horse and one person 
—two shillings and six pence”; and in _ 
every case the rates were increased one-half 
after 10 o’clock at night. | 

Bristol encountered the trials and tribu- 
lations of a village for twenty-three years __ 
before assuming the responsibilities of a __ 
corporate life in 1720. 

Bristol was the first seat of justice in 
Bucks County from 1703 to 1725. The 
county seat was moved to Newtown and 
then in 1812 to Doylestown—each removal 
placing the court house and public offices 
nearer the center of population. 

An old institution of Bristol was the 
mills on Mill Street which are now in ruins. 
They were built in 1701 by Samuel Car- 
penter. A large trade was done in shipping 
kiln-dried corn meal to the southern states 
and West Indies. At one time the mills 
were owned by John and Arthur Dorrance 
who later made their fortunes on Camp- 
bells Soup. 

Among the provisions of the first charter 
of Bristol was one authorizing the holding 
of two annual fairs—two days in May and 
three in October—in such place or places 
as the Burgess from time to time may ap- 
point. These fairs—a great feature of 
social life of that day—were attended by 
all classes—the great majority bent on 
having a frolic. Horse racing—drinking— 
gambling and stealing prevailed to an 
alarming extent. The young men came 
with their sweethearts behind them, their 
coats tied behind the saddle in which was 
a pair of thin soled shoes for dancing. 
The girls wore two pairs of stockings—the 
inner pair was white and the outer of col- 
ored yarns to protect them from getting 
soiled. Previous to dancing the outer ones 
were taken off. Jigs, Virginia reels, hip 
seesaws and the grand old dance huggin’ 
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snug were the most favored. Negro slaves 
were allowed to attend the last day of each 
fair, when they came together in droves 
and had a grand jubilee. These fairs con- 
tinued for three-quarters of a century—but 
were finally abolished in 1796. 

The Burton Family has been prominent 
in Bristol from the first settlement. The 
ancestors, John and Mary Sotcher, were 
married at Pennsburg October 16, 1701. 
That was the eve of Penn’s return to Eng- 
land, and is the only marriage he is known 
to have attended in America. The certifi- 
cate is signed by some of the leading men 
of the Province, including Penn, his wife 
and daughter. Letitia Penn made the bride 
a present of a chest of drawers that cost 
seven pounds. 

For many years Bristol was a celebrated 
watering place. As early as 1722 the Bath 
Springs obtained celebrity for the medicinal 
qualities of the water, and at that early day 
it was much frequented by invalids, some 
coming from abroad. It became a noted 
resort and many distinguished people spent 
several weeks there in the summer. Fol. 
lowing the Revolutionary War and down 
to 18]2 it was the principal watering place 
in America. The Delaware House, then 
known as George the Second and later as 
the Fountain House was crowded with 
guests during the summer season. The 
railroad had not yet made its appearance 
and travel was either on the river or in 
stage coaches. The daily appearance of 
the old stage wagons, the arrival and de- 
parture of the guests, the travel to and 
from Bath Springs, the daily landing of the 
river boats gave the old town the appear- 
ance of prosperity. Two race courses, ohe 
on the Badger Farm below Bristol and the 
other at Bath Springs greatly enlivened the 
life of the Community. 

The St. James Episcopal Church was 
built about 1711, several years before the 
Friends Meeting House was finished—The 
Church was used as a barn and completely 
ruined during the Revolutionary War. The 
Meeting House became a hospital. 

Those days were stirring and eventful 
ones in the quiet little town of Bristol. The 
inhabitants lived in momentary fear of 
attack by the enemy. Radcliffe Street was 
alive with soldiers at most hours of the 
day and night coming down to the George 
the Second Hotel. Thus the days passed 
until that memorable Christmas night, 


when Washington, by his intrepid assault 
on the Hessians at Trenton, kindled anew _ 
the fires of patriotism and instilled re- 
newed hopes into the American hearts. 

On the river just above Bristol in 1784, _ 
one of the biggest seed producing establish- 
ments in the world was started. It is known 
today as the D. Landreth Seed Co. The 
most improved methods of cultivation have 
been adopted and the farm is one of the 
finest in Pennsylvania. 

As far back as 1785, there was a ship — 
yard on Mill Creek, where a man named 
William Davis built and repaired vessels. 
The first post office in Bucks Co. was estab- 
lished in 1790 at Bristol. The Farmers’ 
Bank, the first in the county, was organized 
in 1814. 

Major Lenox, who represented the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. at the Court of St. 
James, was a resident of Bristol for many 
years. His mansion was built in 1816, and 
after his death it was occupied by Miss 
Sara Luken Keene, whose hospitality led 
many persons of distinction of this country 
and Europe to the door—among them 
Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, and 
several foreign diplomats. 

There lived in Bristol about the year 
1818, a colored man known as Dick Shad. 
He was a runaway slave from Virginia. Be- 
lieving himself to be safe in his new sur- 
roundings, he married and started a home 
of his own. His principal business was _ 
buying and selling shad—hence his name. | 
It was a sad day for Dick when his old mas- 
ter visited Bristol and recognized him. 
After much deliberation, the Colonel ac- 
cepted a sum of money that Dick’s friends 
had gotten together and gave him his 
freedom papers. ~ Richard had a son 14 
years old. Colonel Russell said he would 
be worth $1500.00 to him in Virginia. 
Dick’s wife, on hearing all this, packed up 
the boys clothes and told him to run for 
his life. He never returned to Bristol and 
his parents never heard from him. 

February 21, 1861 was a day long to be 
remembered in Bristol. President-elect 
Abraham Lincoln had left his western home 
a few days before, and started on his long 
journey to Washington by New York, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Baltimore. 
The news reached Bristol that Mr. Lincoln 
was in New York and would pass through 
there in the afternoon en route to Philadel- _ 
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phia. A large crowd gathered at the sta- 
tion and as the train stopped at the depot 
they all cheered for the new President. As 
the tall form of Lincoln appeared in the 
doorway, Frank Woodington bounded up 
the steps of the car and grasping the Presi- 
dent’s hand said, “Mr. Lincoln, when you 
get to be President, enforce the laws.” 
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Lincoln gave Woodington’s hand a hearty 
shake and said: “That I will try to do, my 
friend.” Woodington was followed by a 
colored man and lastly by Gilbert Tom- 
linson. The train was moving but Lincoln 
stood in the doorway waving his hand to 
the cheering crowd until he disappeared 
from view. 


Ignorance of Government Is Crim 


we maintain that to be ignorant of the 
workings of our government is nothing 
less than a crime against the perpetuation 
of our democratic form of government. 
Majorities rule in an honest democracy 
and a decent republic. A majority means 
the most votes cast in an honest election 
for the selection of officials or the constitu- 
tional changes that may be desired or ref- 
erendum on a proposed law. 

We have stated that our public schools 
and our private schools also are derelict in 
their duty in instilling in the minds of the 
students the basic principles of government. 
We have stated and we maintain now that 
too much attention is devoted to football 
and not enough to our form of govern- 
ment. As proof of that we want to quote 
from a personal statement by a man who 
was once a member of a president’s cabinet 
and who held other high official positions 
in our national government: 


“I was around this town for many 


___- years; I found that this town had a gov- 


My ernment, had wards, and | learned that 
_ there were townships in the counties, 


¥ 


I heard they collected taxes. I had ta 
vaguest knowledge about government. 
The less government interfered with me 
around this town, the better I liked it.” 


Any intelligent person who reads the 
above will shudder for the safety of his 
government—state and national; yes, city 
and county. We have coaches and super- 
visors for virtually everything but citizen- 
ship. It is far more important that our 
young and impressionable minds should be 
taught the vital principles of free govern- 
ment than it is to teach them how to kick 
a goal or knock a home run. 

We wonder when our hoards of educa- 
tion and our superintendents will get their 
eyes opened and take a thought for the 
future safety of our nation. If America 
is saved, it will be done by Americans who 
are loyal to the principles of our free gov- 
ernment and how can they know what those 
principles are unless they are taught and 
make a study of our government in deadly 
comparison with the dictatorships existing 
in many of the governments of Europe and 
Asia. 

From East Tennessee Labor News. 
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FTER a male baby has grown out of 

long clothes and triangles and has 
acquired pants, freckles and so much dirt 
that relatives do not dare kiss it between 
meals, it has become a boy. 

A boy is nature’s answer to that false 
belief that there is no such thing as per- 
petual motion. He can run like a deer, 
swim like a fish, climb like a squirrel, balk 
like a mule, bellow like a bull, eat like a 
pig or act like a monkey, according to 
climatic conditions. 

The world is so full of boys that it is 
impossible to touch off a firecracker, strike 
up a band, or play a ball game without col- 
lecting about a thousand of him. 

He is a piece of skin stretched over an 
appetite and eats only when awake. He 
is a noise covered with smudges. He is 
called a tornado, because he comes at the 
most unexpected times, hits the most un- 
expected places and leaves everything a 
wreck behind him. 

Boys are not just ornamental; they are 
useful. If it were not for boys, the news- 
papers would go undelivered and unread 
and motion picture houses would go bank- 
rupt. The boy is useful in running er- 
rands. He can easily do the family errands 
—with the aid of five or six adults, The 
zest with which a boy does an errand is 
equalled only by the speed of a turtle on a 
July day. 

The boy is a natural spectator. He 
watches parades, fires, fights, ball games, 
automobiles, boats and airplanes with equal 
fervor. But he will not watch the clock. 
In fact, the person who invents a clock that 
will stand on its head and sing a song when 
it strikes will win the undying gratitude of 
millions of mothers with boys who are for- 
ever coming home to lunch at dinner time. 

Boys will faithfully imitate their dads in 
spite of all efforts to teach them good 
manners. 


A citizen ig £ Ake: visiting ‘Sparta asked: “Where are your walled cities?” 
Spartan, pointing to the young a of the country, 


The boy is very durable. If not washed 
too often and if kept in a quiet, cool place 
after each accident, he will survive broken 
bones, hornets, fights, swimming holes and 
nine helpings of pie. 

A boy loves to trade things. He will 
trade frogs, knives, fishhooks, marbles and 
snakes for anything that is priceless or 
worthless. When he grows up he will trade 
puppy-love, energy, warts, bashfulness and 
a cast iron stomach for pride, ambition, 
pretense, a bay window and a bald spot 
and will immediately begin to say that 
boys are not what they were in the good 
old days. 

That boy is the person we are dependent 
upon to finish what we have started. He 
is going to sit at our desks and do all the 
work that we are doing—in his own way. 
We may make policies and devise plans but 
whether or how they will be carried out, 
depends on him. He will make laws, nego- 
tiate treaties and form leagues but he will 
have the power to amend, repeal or annul 

em. 

He will occupy the seats in the Senate 
and the benches in the courts. Our cities, 
states and the nation will soon be subject to 
his will. He will take over .and manage 
our churches, schools, universities, hospi- 
tals, charitable institutions, prisons and cor- 
porations. All of our labors and plans are 
going to be judged and praised or con- 
demned by him. Whether our names and 
achievements are remembered and honored, 
depends upon his estimation of us and 
of our performances. 

In short, all our work is for him, a boy 
—growing animal of superlative promise— 
which must be fed, watered and kept warm. 
A joy forever, a periodic nuisance, the prob- 
lem of our times, the hope of our nation; 
and every boy born is evidence that God is 
not yet discouraged with man. 


AuTHor UNKNOWN. 
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Meet Oscar 


N°? star shines brighter in filmdom, no 
star has held a longer sway. While 
others have flashed across the Hollywood 
skies, one alone has remained steadfast. 
To him, the Garsons, the Gables, the 
Boyers, the Bergmans, have all paid 
homage. And like the great in many fields, 
he is known the world over by a single 
name—‘Oscar”. 

Oscar is no Adonis; he is 10 inches in 
height, and weighs 614 pounds. The most 
coveted statuette in the world, he is plated 
with 24 karat gold. In his hands he 
clasps a crusader’s sword; beneath his feet 
rests a reel of motion picture film. To 
Hollywood he represents the highest crea- 
tive and technical traditions of the motion 
picture. 

Oscar was born in the autumn of 1928. 
At one of the earliest meetings of the 
Academy of Motion Picture: Arts and 
Sciences, the problem of a suitable annual 
award for the best performance by an actor 
or actress arose. Cedric Gibbons, who is 
familiar to the average movie-goer as the 
Art Director of so many excellent films, 
roughly sketched the symbol which was 
eventually to represent the greatest kudos 
an artist could receive from his fellow- 
workers. Once the general idea was agreed 
upon, a young sculptor named George 
Stanley brought it to life in the form of the 
figurine that we have come to know so 
well today. Both Bette Davis and Sidney 
Skolsky have been credited with giving 
Oscar his name, but its actual origin has 
been clouded by legend. 

Since its inception, the Academy Award 
has virtually become a national institution. 
The initial presentation which was confined 
to the best star performance of the year 
has been extended to producers, directors, 
musicians, artists, supporting players, and 
all varieties of technicians. As many as 26 
awards are now presented each year, with 
over 2,000 Academy members participating 
in the elections. The voters represent the 
creative and technical phases of motion 
picture making from actors and writers to 
film editors and cinematographers. Ac- 
credited representatives of all such depart- 


ments in the various companies select, by 
secret ballot, five nominees for awards in 
their own particular area of production. 
Thus, actor nominees are chosen by actors, 
directors by directors, writers by writers, 
and so on.. The five nominees selected 
from each area are placed on the final bal- 
lot which is then distributed to the entire 
membership of the Academy for voting. 
The victors are the choice of the Academy 
in general, rather than of the particular 
field of endeavor which they represent. 

No national election could be conducted 
with more formality, or tallied with more 
business-like precision. The ballot is com- 
pletely secret. Voters mail their ballots to 
the accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., where they are counted, checked, and 
rechecked, before being placed in a vault 
to await the night of presentation. Only 
then are the results made public. Until 
this time, even Jean Hersholt, President of 
the Academy, is kept in ignorance of the 
winners. At the banquet, a representative 
of the accounting firm hands a sealed en- 
velope to the master of ceremonies, and the 
excitement reaches its climax. 

Occasionally, criticism has been leveled 
at the voting procedure for the Academy 
Award on the grounds that the voters, 
themselves, are all of the motion picture 
industry and have, as it were, an “axe to 
grind” for their own particular companies. 
Actually, however, the Academy wisely 
forestalled such a possibility when it took 
pains to confine the group of long-term 
contract personnel to approximately 250 
in numbers. This means, of course, that 
the remainder of the 2,000 voters, free- 
lance workers from loyalty, cannot right- 
fully be expected by any one studio. Too, 
the Oscar is cherished that much more by 
its recipient because it represents the com- 
mendation of his or her highly skilled and 
trained fellow-workers; the acclamation of 
the general public is indeed gratifying to 
the artist, but it cannot touch the thrill 
of being singled out for honor by one’s 
own colleagues and competitors. 


Marion Lee MontcomMery, 
National Chairman. 
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unfinished White House where deadly 


FIRST FIRST LADIES, by Mary Ormsbee 

Whitton. 

Most Americans know, or should know, 
about the lives of our early Presidents. 
Much has been written about them and 
their social standing and political views 
and all of them had interesting back- 
grounds upon which to base narratives. 

However, to date, very little has ever 
been told of the wives of these famous men, 
yet each one played an important role in 
the formation of our country. Mary Orms- 
bee Whitton has written a most enlighten- 
ing book on the subject. Starting with 
Martha Washington, she takes the wife of 
each President down through Mary Todd 
Lincoln. Coming as they did from all parts 
of the country, these women brought dif- 
ferent ideas and new social standards to the 
White House and each represented some 
phase of the history of the United States. 

A review can never do justice to this 
book which presents our First Ladies who 
were women of the gentry, women from the 
early frontiers, domestic women, sheltered 
women, popular and unpopular women, but 
all lending of their personality in shaping 
a cross section of early American life. 

For instance, Martha Washington had no 
formal education and could hardly write, 
but she traveled all over New England, New 
York and New Jersey in order to be with 
her husband and to make a home for him 
during his campaigns. She did not partic- 
ularly enjoy being the wife of a President 
but if she had any opinions of her own she 
never voiced them. She died as she had 
lived—*always a lady.” 

Next came Abigail Adams, so we swing 
from the south to the north. She was the 
daughter of a Congregational minister and 
really educated herself from the books in 
her father’s library. We have an opportu- 
nity to know more about her for she left 
a small collection of letters which were 
published by her grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams. These letters have proved of great 
value because of the descriptions of costum- 
ing and decorations and items pertaining to 
their home in Auteuil and their life in Eng- 
land, where she was presented at Court. 


In 1800 she and the President moved into 
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quarrels followed them. Her influence still 
lives in the pages of her published letters 
and takes one back to the days of an era 
long past. 

Martha Skelton, wife of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, died before he ever became President 
and her two daughters took turns in presid- 
ing over the White House. Martha was the 
widow of Bathhurst Skelton. She had mar- 
ried at seventeen and became a widow at 
nineteen. She was famous for her beauty 
and had been dowered with four thousand 
acres of rich land. At twenty-three she mar- 
ried Jefferson and in nine years had five 
children which caused the failing health 
from which she never recovered. Her hus- 
band never remarried and upon his death 
there was found in a secret drawer locks 
of hair and other mementoes of the wife 
he had loved and lost. 

The personality of Dorothea Madison 
lives on today because of her great popu- 
larity. She was born in North Carolina 
but was of Virginian ancestry, and she, too, 
was a widow when Madison married her. 
Hospitality was an art with her and yet 
when the White House was in danger from 
the British, she packed case after case of 
legal papers, sent them to safety and also 
rescued the famous Stuart portrait of 
George Washington. When Dolly Madison 
died and was buried from St. John’s 
Church, the streets were thronged with 
people. 

Few of us have ever stopped to think how 
much we owe to these First Ladies, whose 
courage and faith and endurance helped to 
make the careers of their husbands out- 
standing. Mary Whitton has taken these 
stories and woven them into a beautiful 
tapestry which forms a background for our 
women of today. 

In one corner will be found Hannah 
Hoes of Kinderhook, New York, who be- 
came the wife of Martin Van Buren. She 
was of Dutch descent and died twenty 
years before Van Buren became President. 
In a shadowy space will be found the story 
of Rachel Jackson, whose life embodied ad- 
venture, romance, great temptations and 
conflict. About her raged one of the fierc- 
est battles of personal attack and scandal 
in American History. Through it all her — 
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husband tried to save and protect her but 
he died of a broken heart. 
One cannot relate each story but brighter 
spots are interwoven. There was Harriet 
Lane, the favorite niece of bachelor James 

_ Buchanan. She had been approved by 
- Queen Victoria and had danced with the 
Prince of Wales. The Buchanan adminis- 
tration became one of the gayest of all time 
_ and Harriet Lane was its heroine. She out- 
ived all of her family and founded a home 
or invalid children which is now a part of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
_ __ And last comes the tragic story of Mary 

Todd Lincoln who was with her husband 
when he was shot. Her great sorrow was 
_more than she could face and slowly she 
_ slipped into a land of illusion where fear 
of poverty and assassination pursued her 
and in 1875 it was found necessary to take 
legal steps to have her placed in a private 
hospital. 
Don’t fail to read First First Ladies for 
it brings to light so many of the events that 
took place when the country came into be- 
ing and it portrays how the women of those 
early years took their stand on some of the 
vital_ questions which even now face the 
world of today. 

Published by Hastings House, New York 


One of our active members, Mrs. Alonzo 
Benn of Chicago, a member of the Ameri- 
canism Committee, has suggested that we 
mention in our Book Review Department 
a recent publication—“THE WAR OF 
1812,” by Francis F. Beirne, associate edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun. 

Mrs. Benn gives a great many talks on 
American History, of which she is a stu- 
dent, and feels, as many do, that too little 
attention has been given to the War of 
1812, which was really a part of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

It seems that Mr. Beirne has gone into 
the subject more thoroughly than most 
historians have. His interesting and de- 
tailed narrative—with accompanying maps 
—begins on March 4, 1805, when Thomas 
Jefferson was inaugurated for his second 
term, and closes with a chapter devoted to 
the treaty of peace. 

It would seem that at this critical period 
in world affairs American History, so long 
neglected, should have a revival of interest 
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and that women’s patriotic groups should 
make it their business to see that public 
schools give more attention to this impor- 
tant subject than they have been credited 
with doing in the recent past. ; 
G. L. H. B. 


ENGLAND TO ME, by Emily Hahn. 


Piquant, sarcastic and very interesting 
is the new book by Emily Hahn, which 
is a personal chronicle of life and condi- 
tions which have existed in England since 
the close of the war. Miss Hahn became 
universally known by her account of the 
Soong sisters—China to Me and Miss Jill. 

In this present book she adopts an en- 
tirely different style and has written in a 
witty but rather caustic way of her intro- 
duction to English country life in the 
crumbling and very much run-down an- 
cestral home of her husband, Major Boxer, 
in Dorset, England. 

Followers of her books will recall that 
the author and her small daughter, Carola, 
came to America to await the release of 
Major Boxer from a prison camp. He 
was finally able to make his way to this 
country and then he and Miss Hahn were 
married and started for England to es- 
tablish a home. 

The new wife found life at Conygar 
decidedly British with the estate managed 
by sternly feudal servants who had been 
trained to expect their masters not only 
to know their place but to keep in it. They 
strongly resented any change, especially 
the importation of new help, and so they 
made things as uncomfortable as possible. 
Some of the most amusing incidents in 
the book relate to the resistance of the 
Cliftons, old-time retainers, which caused 
constant changes. Miss Hahn frankly ad- 
mits that she is not a good housekeeper 
and much prefers to write or to travel. 

Her encounters with the local plumber 
who came to repair a broken water pipe 
will give the reader a definite chuckle. 
As is the British custom, all pipes are laid 
on top of the ground so when they burst, 
as they constantly have a way of doing, 
they will not cause a “messy” house. 

England to Me is filled with tweed 
women who openly resent the use of black 
gowns so often worn by Americans. The 
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Hunt Balls are still kept up in spite of 
the depression and add a dash of color. 
Women in evening gowns and men in pink 
coats dance to the same music that marked 
the author’s young days in the States, for 
jazz has not touched England. Only the 
waltz and the two-step succeed each other. 

In his youthful years Major Boxer was 
never considered much of a scholar but he 
became interested in and made a study of 
Portuguese history and as a result he was 


invited to take a professorship and teach 
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that subject. Then started a mad search 
for living quarters in town, all of which 
will remind one of like conditions in this 
country. The description of the excite- 
ment and thrill of Major Boxer’s lecture 
to a packed hall is highly amusing. 

England to Me will please and even de- 
light those who read it for it is filled with 
shrewd observations regarding home life 
in England as it exists today. 

Published by Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 
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—Mary Vining 
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—Everglades 


_ INDIANA 


—Anthony Nigo 


—Lafayette Spring 
—Twin Forks 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Major Green Hill 
—Rachel Caldwell 
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Parliamentarian 


UESTION. Is_it legal to allow an 
amendment to a State’s By-Laws to 
be brought before the State Conference for 
discussion and adoption that has not been 
offered in the manner prescribed in the 
State’s By-Laws in the Article, Amend- 
ments? Answer. No. An amendment can 
not be legally brought before the meeting 
that has not been submitted according to 
the requirements of the Article, Amend- 
ments, in the By-Laws. 

Question. Our chapter By-Laws say the 
following: “Vacancies occurring in office 
between annual meetings shall be filled by 
the regent.” Is that the correct procedure? 
Answer. No. Vacancies occurring in office 
between annual meetings should be filled 
by the executive board until the next annual 
meeting when the vacancy shall be filled by 
the chapter for the unexpired term. It 
would be a good idea for your chapter to 
amend its By-Laws and delete that section. 

Question. Do you think it wise to state 
in the By-Laws that the term of office shall 
be one year, and follow with this sentence: 
“But an officer is eligible to three consecu- 
tive terms in the same office?” Answer. 
No. It is much better to have a three year 
term rather than one year with the privi- 
lege of re-election twice to that office. 
Nothing is quite so upsetting to an organ- 
ization as holding an election at every 
annual meeting. ides a regent cannot 
plan a well rounded program which links 
up with the program of the National Society 
for just one year, especially with the thought 
in her mind that she may not be elected for 
another one year term. The best arrange- 
ment for all chapters and for all states is 
to have a three year term for officers, coin- 
ciding, if possible, with the year that the 
National Society holds its election. Your 
parliamentarian fully realizes how difficult 
it is sometimes to find a full slate of candi- 
dates who will give their consent to serve 
three years, if ected, yet the organization 
will run more smoothly if the officers are 
elected for that length of time. Besides, 
with the three year term the work of the 


National Society will be carried out much 
more completely. 

Several letters have come asking if the 
amendment adopted by the last Continental 
Congress to Article IX, section 4, that: “no 
member shall serve as a chapter regent 
more than six consecutive years”, applies 
to other officers in a chapter? Answer: 
It does not say anything about the number 
of years of service of other officers, there- 
fore, it does not affect them. The regent 
is the only officer automatically represent- 
ing the chapter at Congress, so this was 
proposed in an attempt to make it possible 
for other members to become regents and 
attend Congress rather than the same per- 
sons who have been chapter regents 25-40 
or more years. 

Bearing upon this same amendment 
comes another question? Does this mean 
that after six consecutive years, that a past 
regent can never serve again? Answer. 
Now let’s look at the wording: “Six con- 
secutive years,” but not a word about their 
being barred from that office forever. If 
possible, do state in your By-Laws that at 
least three years must intervene before a 
past regent may again be eligible. The 
real joy of and reward for serving a chap- 
ter as regent is in attending the Continental 
Congress, so do be generous in your chap- 
ter and give as many members this pleasure 
as there is good regent timber. 

Question. If an applicant has failed of 
election to the chapter, may her name be 
presented again? Answer. Yes, there is 
no rule to prevent this, unless you have 
ee set a drastic one in your par- 
ticular chapter, and I trust you have not. 
Remember, it should be only a majority of 
those present and voting, necessary for 
election. I just hope you are not one of 
those chapters who still uses the antiquated 
black ball system, viz., that one negative 
vote defeats a person. If you are, please 
delete this, for the best of us might have 
one enemy who could keep us out of our 
wonderful Society. 
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Question. We have a standing rule in 
our chapter that “if there are two or more 
candidates for the same office, that the 
tellers do not have to bring in the number 
of votes anybody received except the candi- 
date who received the majority,” is that 
right? Answer. “Shades of the Bloomer 
Girls!” No, it is incorrect to bring in such 
a report. Tellers must state first in their 
report: Number entitled to vote; number 
voting ; number necessary to elect; (a ma- 
jority) and then list the number of votes 
each candidate received. It may be a little 
embarrassing to the losers, but I feel sure 
any candidate would prefer to hear the 
number of votes she received, rather than 
have the tellers just give the name of the 
candidate who was elected. 

If your chapter or state is fortunate 
enough to have several members desiring 
the same office it is well to carry a rule in 
your By-Laws like this: “If there are 
three or more candidates for the same office 
and there is no election on the first ballot, 
the one receiving the lowest number of votes 
cast, may be dropped from the next ballot. 
This procedure shall continue until there 
are only two candidates remaining for elec- 
tion to that office. If there happens to be 
a tie vote between these remaining candi- 
dates, balloting will have to continue until 
one or the other has received a majority.” 


REVOLUTION 


The ‘of Egypt, Tasker; Switzerland; Philippines, and 
will be open to the public in Washington, D. C., on April 30, from 3 to 5 P.M. for the 
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There is no such procedure in a case of this 
kind of one candidate withdrawing in favor 
of the other; both must remain in the race 
to the finish. Probably some of you may 
be thinking if there is a tie vote, the regent 
should be requested to break the tie but, 
no, not nowadays. Our regents vote each 
time the ballot is passed so could not possi- 
bly break the tie. If any of you carry such 
an antiquated rule, do amend your By-Laws 
at once and delete it. 

Question. Please state who are con- 
sidered charter members? Answer. When 
a chapter has been organized and confirmed 
by the National Society, the chapter may 
decide how long the charter will be held 
open, six months or longer, and those who 
join within that time are deemed charter 
members. It is a very good custom to have 
some specific time limit set, for in the com- 
ing years that chapter may become very 
outstanding and those who joined originally 
may be very proud to be called charter 
members. 

Question. Do you think the organizing 
regent should be made a voting member of 
the chapter board for life? Answer. No, 
I really feel that she should not, for being 
the organizing regent is an outstanding 
honor within itself. Besides, I think each 
member should be er alike as to term 


benefit of the handicapped workers of Goodwill Industries. The tour tickets also include 
a tea and entertainment given by Mrs. Martin Vogel, and can be bought at the AAA, the 
Willard and Raleigh Hotels, or at the Goodwill Industries, 1218 New Hampshire Ave., 


N. W., for $2.40. 


The Goodwill Embassy Tour and Tea is an annual event sponsored by the Goodwill 
Guild. Mrs. Wiley Rutledge, wife of Justice Rutledge of the Supreme Court, is President 


of the Guild. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


—, was the keynote of the 
_L Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
State Conference, District of Columbia, 


Sunday afternoon, March 13, at 2:30 p.m., 
in the auditorium of the Natural History 
- Building of the Smithsonian Institution. 

During this service, special tribute was 
paid to the memory of Miss Janet E. H. 
Richards, Charter Member, National Num- 
133. 

Miss Katharine Matthies, Third Vice 

President General, brought greetings from 
the National Society, Monday morning. 

The principal speaker was the Honor- 
able Ralph W. Gwinn, Congressman from 
_ New York. He predicted that the United 

tates will have a socialist-labor govern- 
_ ment by 1956 if Federal controls continue. 
Later, it became apparent that District 
- Daughters had been cognizant of the situ- 
ation before hearing our speaker, for 
- among resolutions adopted were those op- 
posing Federal legislation tending toward 
further regimentation and centralization of 
government and the removal of State con- 
trol; Federal aid to education, and com- 
pulsory health insurance. __ 

A playlet, “Beersheba’s Gift,” presented 

by the Filing and Lending Bureau, con- 
cluded the morning session. 

A feature of the afternoon program was 

the presentation of Good Citizenship 
awards to high school seniors by Miss 

Matthies. Mrs. Roy C. Bowker, Vice Presi- 
dent General and National Chairman, 

- Good Citizenship Pilgrimage Committee, 
_ spoke of the committee’s work, her re- 
_ marks being recorded for the broadcast, 
- heard on Tuesday afternoons on Station 

WBCC. A $100 savings bond was awarded 

to the District’s Pilgrim, Miss Elizabeth 
Manny. 

Monday evening was devoted to chapter 
regents’ reports. Group singing, led by 

the pages, lent a gay note to the occasion. 
_ Highlights Tuesday morning were the 
usual, brief talks by former State Regents. 
_ Underlying them was the feeling of the 


importance of the task which lies ahead 
in preserving our American heritage. 

Culminating the District’s tribute to our 
late Honorary Vice President General and 
Charter Member No. 112, Mrs. Howard L. 
Hodgkins, Mrs. J. Edwin Lawton, who 
served as Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee for the “Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins 
Memorial Fund,” presented to Mrs. Wil- 
fred J. Clearman, State Regent in whose 
administration the project was under- 
taken, a mahogany and glass case con- 
structed by Mr. Lawton, to be used in pre- 
serving the Memory Book containing the 
names of donors to the Fund. It will be 
placed in the District Room of Memorial 
Continental Hall. 

Pledges to the National Society’s Build- 
ing Fund came in quickly as Mrs. David 
D. Caldwell, State Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, reported with enthusiasm. It was 
announced that the District would man a 
“snack bar” for the benefit of the Build- 
ing Fund at Continental Congress in the 
Clerks’ Dining Room. 

What the Girl Home Makers can ac- 
complish was shown when a group ap- 
peared in dresses made under the guid- 
ance of the Committee, and were awarded 
prizes. Others received Red Cross cer- 
tificates for “baby-sitting” courses. 

Resolutions adopted called for: exposure 
of Communism and Fabianism; requested 
the Un-American Activities Committee to 
broaden its scope in the exposure of all 
subversive activities in the country, its 
dependencies, and the armed forces; op- 
posed world government; urged expulsion 
of Communists in Government service; op- 
posed the International Labor Organiza- 
tion; and the proposed extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike through Valley 
Forge. Resolutions relating to District pub- 
lic schools urged that more time and em- 
phasis be placed on studies of early Amer- 
ican History and the Constitution of the 
United States, and that the SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC magazine and the textbook, 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, by R. 0. 
Hughes, be banned from the public schools. 
Others opposed any slackening of our 
laws affecting undesirable aliens; urged a 
written test for naturalization; opposed the 
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signing of any pact automatically commit- 
ting the United States to war, or any agree- 
ment superseding the Constitution of this 
nation, and the bill pending before Con- 
gress which would change the status of 
the United States Marine Band by abolish- 
ing musicians’ ratings set up’ in special 
Marine Band legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. 

The Conference closed Tuesday evening 
with a banquet at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Miss Earline White, former post-mistress 
of the Senate, was the speaker. 

MILDRED CARTER SHERMAN, 
State Recording Secretary. 


DELAWARE 


HE State Society of Delaware held its 

State Conference at the Hotel du Pont 
in Wilmington on February 26. Honor 
guests at the luncheon were Governor 
Elbert N. Carvel; President and Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, University of Delaware; 
Mrs. Donald B. Adams, National Presi- 
dent of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution; Mrs. Roy C. Bowker, Vice Presi- 
deat General and National Chairman of 
Good Citizenship Committee; Mrs. Brant 
E. Roberts, State Regent of Maryland; 
Mrs. H. B. Kirkpatrick, State Regent of 
Pennsylvania and Mrs. Thomas H. Lee, 
State Vice Regent of Pennsylvania. Miss 
Pistorio, National Vice Chairman of Amer- 
ican Indians Committee, another guest, 
was a speaker. 

Mrs. H. Oscar Morris, State Chairman, 
had conducted an essay contest in twenty- 
seven schools of the state and Mrs. Bowker 
presented the one-hundred-dollar bond to 
Miss Mary Fantini of Claymont High 
School. 

The Student Loan fund, which has not 
been used by college students for some 
years, has been made available to high 
school graduates who wish to study nurs- 
ing. 

The summer conference will be held in 
Lewes, Delaware, June 14. It is to be an 
Indian program, and the delegates ex- 
pect to visit the archeological diggings of 
the vicinity. 

PauLINE K. SKINNER, 
State Regent. 


architect to make blueprints and architec- 


RS. YOUNG HARRIS YARBROUGH, 
State Regent, presided over the Fifty- 
first Annual State Conference of the 
Georgia Society held in Augusta, March 2, 
3, and 4. The highlight and inspiration 
of the entire conference was the presence 
at every session of the President General, 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne. 

On the opening evening, following a 
banquet given in her honor, Mrs. O’Byrne 
delivered the keynote address of the con- 
ference, sounding a warning against world 
government and making a plea for a strong 
national defense. She pointed out that 
better citizenship has a part in nearly all 
the work of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It was at this opening session 
that the State Regent, Mrs. Yarbrough, 
presented to the conference Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Adams, who had been chosen as 
Georgia’s “Good Citizen.” She placed on 
Miss Adams the Good Citizenship pin and 
presented her with a hundred-dollar bond. 

Of note, among the distinguished per- 
sons presented to the conference, were Mrs. 
Ober D. Warthen, Vice President General 
from Georgia; Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, 
Honorary President General, and Mrs. 
Howard McCall, Honorary Vice President 
General. 

At the National Defense Luncheon on 
Thursday, Mrs. Cyrus Griffin Martin, Na- 
tional Chairman of this committee gave a 
forceful address in which she called on the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to 
rally to the defense of America and its 
traditional way of life. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to the reports of state chairmen and the 
presentation of awards and trophies. Upon 
the adjournment of this session, the Au- 
gusta Chapter was hostess at a tea given 
at Meadow Garden. This shrine was 
the home of George Walton, one of Geor- 
gia’s three signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. In it will be found many 
of the original furnishings and while it is 
kept in excellent repair, it stands today 
much the same as it did at that time. 
It might be interesting to note here that 
the Georgia Society voted to employ an 
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tural drawings of Meadow Garden, in or- 
der that such might be available for repro- 
duction of the historic old home, should it 
ever be destroyed by fire. 

Thursday evening’s banquet was in honor 
_ of the chapter regents and the evening pro- 
gram consisted chiefly of their reports. At 
the conclusion of these reports, the Helen 
Rogers Franklin Trophy, given for general 
excellence was awarded to La Grange chap- 
ter. 

_ In response to an appeal made by the 
President General for the National Build- 
ing Program, the Georgia Society au- 
“‘dhecieadl three contributions totaling $3,000 
for this fund. One of the $500 authorized 
was in honor of Mrs. William Harrison 
Hightower of Thomaston, Honorary State 
Regent and chairman of the building fund 
committee. Another $500 was given in 
honor of Mrs. Ober D. Warthen, and 
2,000 was pledged for a committee room 
n the new building, in honor of Mrs. Y. 
‘Harris Yarbrough. LEarlier, Mrs. High- 
‘tower had made a $1,000 contribution in 
honor of Mrs. Mark Smith, Honorary State 
Regent. Many generous pledges and con- 
tributions were reported from chapters. 
A quota of $32,262 was set as Georgia’s 
share of this fund. This will mean a per 
capita contribution of six dollars from 
each of her 5,377 members. The John 
Houston Chapter of Thomaston and the 
- Tomochichi Chapter of Clarkesville have 
already met their quota and thereby earned 
their place on the National honor roll. 
Friday morning’s session concluded re- 
fea of State chairmen and report of the 
Resolutions Committee. Conference ad- 
_journed at noon. 


4 C. Rostnson, 
State Chairman, Press Relations. 


ALABAMA 


IDANCE LANE CHAPTER of Scotts- 
boro, Ala., of which the State Regent, 
Mrs, Henry Grady Jacobs is a member, 
was hostess to the Fifty-First Annual Con- 
ference of the Alabama State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution at 
the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, March 9, 
10, and 11, with Mrs. Jacobs presiding. 

_ Alabama Daughters were honored with 
the presence of Mrs. James B. Patton, 
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First Vice President General; Mrs. Edwin 
Stanton Lammers, Recording Secretary 
General; Mrs. Walter Scott Welch, Vice 
President General from Mississippi and 
Mrs. Cyrus T. Martin, National Chairman 
of National Defense. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Honorary State Regents Mrs. 
James H. Land and Mrs. Thomas H. Napier, 
and distinguished guests. 

The formal opening of the conference 
occurred Wednesday evening with its ever- 
impressive ceremony. Welcome was re- 
ceived from Mrs. J. W. Gay, Jr. of the 
hostess chapter and from the city of Birm- 
ingham by Mayor W. Cooper Green. Re- 
sponse was made by Mrs. T. L. Moore, 
State Vice Regent. Representatives from 
other patriotic organizations were intro- 
duced. 

Rear Admiral Hutson Maples, U.S.N., 
gave the main address of the evening. The 
annual banquet of the Alabama Officers 
Club with the president, Mrs. R. T. Comer 
in charge was enjoyed in the evening pre- 
ceding the opening session. 

Thursday morning’s session included re- 
ports from state officers, an address by 
Mrs. Donald Bennett Adams, National 
President of the C.A.R. and an interesting 
report by Mr. John P. Tyson, Principal 
of Kate Duncan Smith School. Mrs. Adams 
stated that the C.A.R. would observe its 
fifty-fourth anniversary this year, and that 
it is the oldest youth organization in the 
nation. The annual National Defense 
luncheon was enjoyed by a large attend- 
ance of members and guests. Mrs. Fred 
Koenig of Birmingham, State Chairman 
of National Defense, presided, and Mrs. 
Cyrus G. Martin, National Chairman of 
National Defense gave the principal ad- 
dress. 

An enjoyable program at every State 
Conference is “Regent’s Night” when mem- 
bers like to hear the reports from other 
chapters throughout the state. Alabama’s 
regents all gave splendid accounts of their 
activities and showed the growth of the 
Society under the capable administration 
of the State Regent. In her report the 
State Regent stated that five new chapters 
have been organized and three reorganized 
during her term of office. 

Also in the State Regent’s report and the 
talks given by the National Officers present, 
plans and outlines were given concerning 
the new building fund and Alabama So- 
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Clinton, Natior onal ‘Chairman of Insi 


ciety pledged one hundred percent support 
to this important project. Several chap- 
ters have paid their per capita share. The 
concluding business on Friday morning 
was hearing reports from State Chairmen, 
the Resolutions Committee and the election 
of officers. 

Among resolutions adopted were opposi- 
tion to socialized medicine and world gov- 
ernment, and support of a more compre- 
hensive course of American history in 
the schools. It was also voted to “com- 
mand, encourage and uphold the works 
of the committee on un-American activi- 
ties.” 

Delightful and appropriate music was 
furnished during the conference by Birm- 
ingham artists which added greatly to the 
pleasure of the guests. New officers elected 
to serve were Mrs. Smith G. Fallow of 
Birmingham, State Regent; Mrs. M. W. 
Peace, First Vice Regent; Mrs. E. N. Pass- 
more, Second Vice Regent; Mrs. M. E. 
Curtis, Chaplain; Mrs. Edmund deCelle. 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. R. E. Mattison, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. L. C. Me- 
Crary, Treasurer; Mrs. John B. Privett, 
Registrar; Mrs. Walter Houston, Historian, 
and Mrs. Baldwin Wescott, Librarian. 

With the singing of “Blest Be the Tie 
that Binds” and the retiring of the colors, 
the State Conference of the Alabama So- 
ciety adjourned. A reception honoring the 
distinguished guests and state officers fol- 
lowed. 

Acnes W. McConpy, 
State Historian. 


MISSISSIPPI 


IGNITARIES from several states added 

lustre to the 43rd conference of the 
Mississippi Society held at the Markham 
Hotel, Gulfport, February 23rd to 25th. 
These included the Regent, Mrs. Edward 
Cage Brewer; Mrs. E. R. Barrow, State 
Regent, Texas; Mrs. Virgil Brown, State 
Regent, Oklahoma; Mrs. L. E. Rex, Vice 
President General, Kansas; Mrs. Nathan 
Patterson, Vice President General, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Walter Scott Welch, Vice 
President General, Mississippi; Mrs. Luther 
Tomms, ex-Librarian General; Mrs. Lee 
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THE MISSISSIPPI STATE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT IS 
ENTERTAINED AT ROBINWOOD FARM, HOME OF MRS. 
P. RITCHIE 


Mrs. Robert Wood, Recording Secretary 
for the state of Oklahoma; Mrs. George 
W. Davis, regent of the Tulsa chapter, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Howard Clark, Honorary State 
Regent of Hawaii; Mrs. Hanum Gardner; 
Mrs. R. N. Somerville; and Mrs. Egbert 
Jones, all Honorary State Regents of 
Mississippi. 

On the opening morning Mrs. L. P. 
Ritchie, State Organizing Secretary and 
Mississippi chairman for the national 
building fund, entertained at breakfast in 
her home, Robinwood Farm, honoring 
Mrs. Brewer. Multi-colored camellias and 
azaleas were used in profusion. In the 
afternoon a tea in the Gold Room of the 
Markham was given by Mrs. Regina F. 
Sheely, Gulf Coast chapter regent and 
convention chairman, in honor of Mrs. 
Brewer and Mrs. Jones. On Thursday 
in the Crystal Room of the hotel a Rosalie 
luncheon was presided over by Mrs. Harry 
Ogden, state chairman of Rosalie, ante- 
bellum D.A.R. shrine located at Natchez. 

Mrs. Brewer was endorsed by the Con- 
ference as a potential candidate for the 
office of Vice President General. 

Mr. James D. Arrington, nationally 
known speaker who is called the “Will 
Rogers of Mississippi,” addressed the Con- 
ference banquet with his humorous “Look 
What Fell Out of the Family Tree.” The 
200 guests were asked to glance about and 
see just what was meant by the allusion. 

At an open meeting on Thursday eve- 
ning on the Markham Roof Mrs. Birney L. 
Parkinson, Mississippi Director of the ‘Na- 
and 
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wife of the president of Mississippi State Wilma Henderson received the Good Citi- 

College for Women, spoke on “World zenship Girl award for the state of Missis- 

Federation vs. World Government.” The _ sippi. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Rosert MONTGOMERY. 
State Press Relations Chairman. — 


Daughters of the Auiaroun Revolution Magazine Committee 


For the year beginning January 1, 1948 3rd group 1000-3000 
to January 1, 1949. FLORIDA membership 3064 
dst Group 6000 over 341 subscriptions 54 increase 


ILLINOIS membership 8592 OKLAHOMA membership 1936 
769 subscriptions 44 increase 226 subscriptions 47 increase 


INDIANA membership 6314 
_ $19 subscriptions 41 increase 4th group under 1000 Soni 
nd group 3000-6000 _ NEW MEXICO membership 531 


CALIFORNIA membership 5867 62 subscriptions 34 increase a 
889 subscriptions 230 increase _ HAWAII membership 162 2 


266 subscriptions 139 increase Ss 


at 


$20.00 to the state having membership over 5,500 which obtains ‘ most new sub 
scriptions. 


$20.00 to the state having membership of between 3,000 and 5,500 doing the same. 
$20.00 to the state having membership of between 1,000 and 3,000 doing the same. 


$20.00 to the state having membership of less than 1,000 doing the same. ‘ 
$20.00 to the state reaching the President General’s request of tripling their subscription I 
list of January 1, 1949 first and sending the report to the National Chairman of the I 


MacazineE, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Any new subscription counts no matter to whom it goes, library, church, etc. 


They may be sent in in November or December but must start with January 1949 
issue to be eligible. 


Chapter chairmen must keep a careful count and report to their state chairman who 
in turn will notify the National Chairman. 


The announcement of this year’s winner, and the awarding of prizes will take place 
at Continental Congress in April 1949. 


ANNE CARLISLE PorTER. 
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Short Hills (Short Hills, N. J.). Mark- 
ing the completion of the first decade as a 
chapter, our members honored its organiz- 
ing regent, Mrs. Alexander W. Keller, at 
a birthday tea given at the home of Mrs. 
Edward A. Parmele on November 16, 1948. 

Members of the first executive board 
who received with Mrs. Keller and Mrs. 
Kenneth Blanchard, the present regent, 
were Mrs. William B. Leavens, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Goetz, Mrs. Frank Olive, Mrs. Parm- 
ele, Mrs. Allen Cudlipp and Mrs. D. Went- 
worth Wright. 


SHORT HILLS CHAPTER BIRTHDAY TEA 


Mrs. Keller, the honor guest, is active 
in other D.A.R. projects, having been Na- 
tional Chairman of Girl Homemakers and 
State Chaplain of the Children of the 
American Revolution. She also made the 
illustrations for the talks given by Mrs. 
John C. Hover on “Battles of Connecticut 
Farms and Springfield” and “Across New 
Jersey with the French.” 

Short Hills Chapter was organized on 
September 21, 1938 at the Paper Mill 
Playhouse, Short Hills, with nineteen mem- 
bers and it now numbers fifty-two. 

Mrs. Keller was presented with a blue 
leather guest book and among those who 
signed were, Mrs. Warren Perkins, who 
was State Regent at the time the chapter 
was formed, Mrs. Raymond Goodfellow, 
Mrs. Palmer M. Way, present State Regent, 
Mrs. Theodore Fisher, Mrs. Frederick 
Rosseland, Mrs. Stephen Beers, Mrs. Ralph 
Greenlaw, Mrs. Jerome Powers and Mrs. 
William Boice. 

CHARLOTTE M. PARMELE, 

Press Chairman. 


WINNERS OF ALOHA CHAPTER AWARDS: ARCHIE 
MAKAWAI, ELLEN SCHATTENBURG, ORBY GROVES 


Aloha (Honolulu, Hawaii). Emphasiz- 
ing the need for a return to the early prin- 
ciples of our Republic as laid down by the 
Founding Fathers, Archie Makawai, of 
Farrington high school, won first place 
in the-eleventh annual five-minute speech 
contest sponsored by Aloha chapter in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, December 5, 1948. 

In second place was Ellen Schattenburg, 
of Punahou, who discussed the topic, “Rus- 
sia and America Are Much Alike.” 

“Communism and Its Influence Through- 
out the World” was the subject of the third 
place winner, Orby Groves of Roosevelt 
high school. 

Using the general theme of “Russia—a 
World Problem,” students from eleven sen- 
ior high schools discussed various topics 
dealing with democracy and communism. 

Chosen to award prizes of security 
stamps were Judges J. Frank McLaughlin, 
Gerald Corbett, Jerome O. Hughes, John E. 
Parks and Harry Steiner. 

Music for the program was furnished by 
a glee club from Farrington high school, 
under the direction of Mrs. Alvina Nye 
Kaulili. Ushers were students from St. An- 
drew’s Priory. 

Mr. John Hamilton, of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce provided special 
pamphlets of the topic by airmail from the 
Mainland. Presiding was Mrs. James D. 
Brown, regent of Aloha chapter. 

Members of the committee were Mrs. 
Harry W. Smigh, Chairman; Mrs. Paul E. 
Summers, Mrs. J. K. Evans and Mrs. Sarah 
Snodgrass. 

Mrs. Paut E. SuMMERS. 
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Halpatiokee Chapter (Stuart, Fla.) 
was organized in Stuart, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 20, at Sunrise Inn. 


ORGANIZATION MEETING OF HALPATIOKEE CHAPTER 


A luncheon was enjoyed prior to the 
meeting, attended by the State Regent, Mrs. 
David M. Wright, of Bartow, and the Hon- 
orary State Regent, Mrs. James F. Byers of 
St. Petersburg, as honor guests, sixteen or- 
ganizing members of the new chapter and 
two guests. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon, which was served in the patio 
overlooking the pool, the company retired 
to the solarium overlooking the beautiful 
St. Lucie and Indian Rivers, where the 
organization meeting was held. 

It was called to order by Mrs. Ernest 
Lyons, organizing regent. Mrs. Harvey 
Homlar read the Scripture taken from the 
7th chapter of Matthew, and the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated in unison. The pledge 
‘to the flag and the American’s Creed were 
given, led by Mrs. M. G. Littman. The 
meeting was then turned over to Mrs. 
Byers, Honorary State Regent, who acted 
as presiding officer and gave a talk on the 
purpose of the organization and the objec- 
tives of the National Society. She then 

resented the State Regent, Mrs. David M. 
Wright, who declared the name of the local 
chapter, Halpatiokee, and administered the 
oath of office to the following officers: Mrs. 
Ernest Lyons, Regent; Mrs. H. H. Hipson, 
Vice-Regent; Mrs. T. E. Preston, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Mrs. L. W. Barnes, 

reasurer; Mrs. Paul Hoenshal, Registrar; 
Mrs. Peter Steelman, Historian; Miss Myr- 
tle Dyer, Librarian; Mrs. Harvey Homlar, 


Chaplain. 
oe The history of the name of the chapter 
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was given by the regent and Mrs. Wright 
welcomed the chapter into the National and 
State Societies as the “Baby Chapter” of 
Florida. To it she then presented two flags, 
one, the Flag of the United States of 
America, and the other, the flag of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Organizing members of Halpatiokee and 
guests present at this meeting were: Mrs. 
L. W. Barnes, Mrs. Evans Crary, Mrs. Har- 
old Coutant, Mrs. Dewey Hayes, Miss 
Myrtle Dyer, Mrs. H. H. Hipson, Mrs. Paul 
Hoenshel, Mrs. Harvey Homlar, Mrs. Lane 
Jennings, Mrs. M. G. Littman, Mrs. Ernest 
Lyons, Mrs. T. E. Preston, Mrs. Earl J. 
Ricou, Mrs. Albert Shrigley, Mrs. Peter 


G. Lyons, 
rganizing Regent. 

Tierra Alta (Los Angeles, Calif.). The 
beautiful and spacious ranch home in 
Saugus of Mrs. O. A. Held was the setting 
of the Christmas luncheon and party of 
Tierra Alta Chapter. A total of twenty-six 
members and guests of the chapter motored 
to the home of Mrs. Held who is chapter 
vice regent, on December 12 for the affair. 
An exchange of gifts was enjoyed, and the 
hostess also presented each guest with a 
gift. Mrs. James Chester Cram, regent, 
presided at a brief business meeting which 
was followed by group singing of “White 
Christmas.” Members also posed for snap 
shots. 

Mesdames E. E. Hathaway and C. Y. 
Dillman poured at a beautifully appointed 
table decorated in the Christmas theme. 

Assisting Mrs. Held as hostesses were 
her daughter, Mrs. L. E. Hanlon and 
Mesdames E. F. Goodale, T. E. Briggs and 
L. O. Berg. Guests included Mrs. Alberta 
Gregory of Roscoe and Mrs. Henry Smith 
Williams of Los Angeles. 

Three manikins in gala attire at the en- 
trance of the front yard added much to the 
festive occasion. 

Mrs. Held, who has been hostess to the 
chapter at its Yule event for three consecu- 
tive years, was presented with a collection 
of rose bushes in appreciation of her hos- 
pitality. 

CarRIE YALE DILLMAN, 


ake Press Relations Chairman. 
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Chemung (Elmira, N. Y.) celebrated its 
fifty-second anniversary with a luncheon 
at the Mark Twain Hotel, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 22nd, 1949. 

Mrs. Edgar T. Bowen, chapter regent, 
presided at the meeting which followed and 
Mrs. James Grant Park, State Regent, was 
guest of honor and addressed the assembly 
on the educational and other work of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mrs. John W. Peelle sang a group of 
American songs, accompanied by DeWitt 
K. Botts. 

The regent guests from surrounding 
chapters were Mesdames John Krill, C. B. 
Raymond, Albert Halstead, Robert Kep- 
hart, John Peelle and Ralph T. Norris. 

In May, 1947 Chemung Chapter adopted 
this motto, which it attempts to follow: 
“Put Your Shoulder to the D:A.R. Wheel 
and Work.” In pursuance thereof, Mrs. 
Edgar T. Bowen wrote “An Ode to Mem- 
bership”, which Mrs. Park, State Regent, 
urged be appended to this report as a pos- 
sible inspiration to other chapters. 


Appreciate your D. A. R.! 

Bring members in from near and far; 
Our grandfathers began to fight 
With all their souls—with all their might 
For principles within their hearts, 

They won our independence start. 

They fought for home—they fought for God 
Some buried were beneath the sod, 
With liberty within their hearts 4 
They won our independence start! aia 


Appreciate your D. A. R. 

Go, get new members, near and far, 

Don’t sit at home quite nonchalant 
Communism will you haunt. 


We should be up and wide awake ae 


To fight the enemy, within our gates. 
Now, let your conscience prick you hard, 
None of us dars’t be off guard, 

Just put your shoulder to the wheel 

And work, lest someone from you steal 
The privileges you now enjoy 

And always have. (Don’t with them toy.) 
With liberty within your hearts 

Let’s win our independence start. 


ExizaBeTH Kistler Bowen, 


Regent. 


Nesey Knight (Hartford City, Ind.). 
On the afternoon of November 12, 1948, 
Nancy Knight chapter celebrated its 25th 
anniversary with a tea in the home of Mrs. 


were Mrs. James B. Crankshaw, Honorary 


Vice President General, Mrs. Fural Robert oe 


Burns, State Regent, Mrs. Wayne Corey, 
State Vice Regent, Mrs. C. R. Gilman, State 
Treasurer, and Mrs. Paul K. Thiery, central 
director. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY TEA 


An interesting history covering impor- 
tant events in the chapter’s twenty-five 
years was prepared by two of the three 
remaining charter members, Mrs. Howard 
G. Ervin and Mrs. George Rapp, and it 
proved to be highly entertaining. Mrs. 


William Rosenbaum, Jr., accompanied on 


the piano by Mrs. Cronin, sang the lovely 


song “Old Glory.” Mrs. Burns’ address 


emphasized the need of the enlargement of 
the Administration Building and told of our 
own state’s interest in the work. 

Mrs. Elmer Tutrow, Regent, presented 
Mrs. Burns with the chapter’s anniversary 


_ gift. This poem: 


“Corsages, favors and extra specials 


_ Are all wrapped up in these silver sheckles. 
_ Your names and ours on them is shown 


Our anniversary gift for our new home. 
The pride of the D.A.R. she'll be 


A dream we've made a reality.” 


was printed on a silver card and attached 
to a silver bag in which was twenty-five 
silver dollars. 

Mrs. Ervin and Mrs. Rapp presided at 
the tea table. White chrysanthemums and 
silver foliage in silver bowls graced the 
table. White tapers in silver candelabra 
cast a soft glow over the room as a revolv- 
ing stand with cakes in silver and white 
played “Happy Birthday” during the tea 
hour. The picture taken around the tea 
table included all present except Mrs. W. L. 


James Cronin, Jr. The distinguished guests bea and Mrs, James F. Crankshaw. 


BARBARA DopcEe CRANKSHAW, 
Secretary. 
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Jane Sheldon (New Smyrna, Fila.). 
Washington’s Birthday is the day Jane Shel- 
don Chapter puts on its annual Colonial 
Tea. We are busy for weeks planning for 


COLONIAL TEA OF JANE SHELDON CHAPTER 


although this event is a benefit, we take 
great pride in making it one of the out- 
standing social events of the winter season. 

The tea was held February the 19th 
at the Woman’s Club. Our members, in 
their lovely ¢olonial costumes (some parts 
of them prized possessions of our ancestors 
of the period) waited in a bower of flower- 
ing cherry blossoms. In the lobby our 
regent, Mrs. C. H. Varian, and her commit- 
tee welcomed the guests. The auditorium 
was set with small tables, each with its 
lighted blue candle above a red and white 
star holder. Around this, tiny clothes-pin 
colonial soldiers, as favors, stood at atten- 
tion. 

Our program was unusually good. The 
artists, five young women and four young 
men, are advanced students of the John B. 
Stetson University School of Music. This 
outstanding University is located in our 
neighboring town of DeLand and is very 
generous about sending student artists for 
such affairs. 

Mrs. Varian made a short address of 
welcome. Mrs. B. B. Littleton, the general 
chairman, then took over and after thank- 
ing her committees, she explained the pro- 
gram and introduced the musicians as they 
appeared—a program of vocal and piano 
selections which were well chosen and ex- 
pertly rendered. We were especially proud 
when Miss Mary Jane Lewis sang several 
soprano solos. Miss Lewis lives in Tampa 
but she graduated at New ‘Smyma 
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Beach High School and has many warm 


friends here. 

This year we celebrated the chapter’s 
23rd_ birthday. 
routine matters and we came very near a 
record of 50% increase in membership! 
Starting the year with forty we now number 
fifty-seven (with another three pending). 
We hope to have a marker in place quite 
soon—tell you about that later. 


ZELIA SWEETT, 
Historian. 


David Moffat (Craig, Colo.). Each 
year in September the old and the new West 
meet on the streets of Craig, Colorado, in 
a colorful “Ride ’n Tie Days” parade which 
is a fitting prelude to the big two-day rodeo 
celebration in Moffat County. 

The blue and white DAR float, pictured 
here, depicting a colonial lady at her spin- 
ning wheel, tied for first place in the 
parade. Mrs. J. E. Luttrell, the gracious 
colonial lady, is not only an officer of 
David Moffat chapter but she is also 
State Chairman of the Manual for Citizen- 
ship Committee for Colorado. The spin- 
ning wheel used on the float was loaned by 
another member, Mrs. Evan Marr. It is a 
flax wheel and was made in 1830 for her 
great great grandmother Maddox. 

In the three years of “Ride ’n Tie Days,” 
David Moffat chapter has entered a float 
in the parade which starts off the festivities, 
twice winning first place, and we hope to 
continue the record in the years to come. 


Mrs. Owen Dyar, 
Chapter Regent. 


DAVID MOFFATT CHAPTER FLOAT 
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Loantaka (Madison, N. J.). When 
the Loantaka Chapter placed the name of 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Burnet on the Honor 
Roll at Valley Forge a few months ago in 
recognition of her many contributions, it 
conveyed to her its appreciation of her con- 
tinuing vital interest in its work. 

Born before the Civil War she has 
reached an age where she could be content 
to rest upon past achievements. Instead, 
she directs with vision and enthusiasm the 
chapter’s work with youth. People have 
always been her main interest, especially 
young people. She became a teacher early 
in life financial reverses prevented 
her entering Mt. Holyoke College. She 
taught in both secular and church schools. 
Her mother, too, was a born teacher and 
their combined years of teaching the “In- 
fant Class” at the Presbyterian Church of 
Madison, N. J., was 97 years. Miss Burnet’s 
span was from 1877-1933. 

Descended from early colonial settlers 
she appreciated how precious is our Amer- 
ican Ceciiage and the idea of its value she 
sought to instil in the minds and hearts of 
the hundreds of young Americans with 
whom she came in contact. When the film 
strips, “Our American Heritage” were pro- 
duced by the Readers Digest and the Na- 
tional Education Association, Miss Burnet 
saw in them an opportunity to promote 
patriotic education. At her suggestion the 
Loantaka Chapter bought the strips and 
they have been shown repeatedly in seven 
Junior High Schools, twice at cB County 
Fair and are now permanently loaned to 
the County Library for its use. 

For twenty years she directed the his- 
torical essay contest sponsored by the chap- 
ter and carried on in these same seven 
schools. As chapter historian she made 
history come to life and kept the members 
aware of history as it was being made. 

She has lived her long life with zest and 
spirit and in service to her community. 


ANNABELLE M. CouLtas. 


Hannah Goddard (Brookline, Mass.) 
was chosen to present on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, an historical program, “An Ameri- 
can Afternoon,” for the international gath- 
ering of Boston’s International Institute. 
Mrs, W. M. Parker Mitchell, chapter re- 
gent, presided and the program was under 
the direction of the registrar, Miss Jeneve 
Melvin. Boston and Brookline newspapers 
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HANNAH GODDARD CHAPTER PRESENTS HISTORICAL 
PROGRAM 


carried pictures and news of the event and 
three chapter members, Mrs. W. M. P. 
Mitchell, Miss Jeneve Melvin and Mrs. 
Robert Shaw Sturgis were featured on a 
radio broadcast at 6:30 p.m., Wednesday, 
February 23d over Station WVOM. 

Many prominent Boston persons, includ- 
ing state D.A.R. officers and those of other 
patriotic and historical organizations, 
joined with persons from foreign lands 
and enjoyed immensely this post-Wash- 
ington Birthday event which occurred fit- 
tingly in National Brotherhood Week. 

Mrs. Warren S. Currier, Massachusetts 
State Regent, made a patriotic address. 
Mrs. Rutherford Bingham of Boston’s War- 
ren & Prescott Chapter, sang a group of 
patriotic songs and her accompanist was 
Mrs. A. Dwight W. Prescott of Wollaston’s 
Abigail Quincy Chapter. Commander 
Raymond F. Bowley and his Continental 
Color Guard of the Massachusetts Sons of 
the American Revolution presented the 
“History of the United States Flag,” using 
nine beautiful platform flags of different 
periods of American history. Reverend 
Wolcott Cutler, pastor of Charlestown’s 
St. John’s Episcopal Church and an au- 
thority on Charlestown historical sites, 
gave an illustrated talk on “Historic 
Charlestown.” Members of the Hannah 
Goddard Chapter presented an 18th century 
fashion show. Exhibits of D.A.R. activi- 
ties, patriotic, historical and Indian mate- 
rial were on display. 

Hostesses for the Hannah Goddard Chap- 
ter were Mrs. Augustine B. Conant and 
Miss Katherine R. Briggs. 


ELEANOR WASHINGTON SWANN MITCHELL. 
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CHILDREN DANCERS AND C. A. R. MEMBERS ENTERTAIN 
AARON OLMSTEAD CHAPTER 


Aaron Olmstead (Kent, Ohio). Over 
60 members of the Aaron Olmsted Chapter 
and their guests were greeted by a curtsey 
from wee misses clad in colonial dress 
Tuesday afternoon, February 22. 

The children who welcomed the guests 
upon entering the spacious home of Mrs. 
Ernest Ferry, were Janet Apley, Merritt 
Donaghy, Berjie Smith, Mary Alice Savory 
and Marjorie and Gail Wise. The chil- 
dren members of the Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution were following a tradition 
of the chapter by assisting their seniors in 
the annual George Washington tea. 

Students of the Helene Bietz dance stu- 
dio, in colonial costume, entertained with 
the minuet, first with a modern tap minuet 
by John and Edith Lawrance, followed by 
the stately dance. 

Taking part were Helen and Laura Jane 
McDonald, Sandra Rotondo, Corinne Ash- 
worth, Dorthy Ann Smith and Julia Ches- 
nutt. 

The Regent, Mrs. Basil Byrne, presided 
during the business session, her opening 
remarks reminding members they must 
carry on the ideals of the D.A.R. and 
our patriot, Gen. George Washington to 
strengthen our country and oppose the 
isms of today. 

Mrs. Byrne then introduced Mrs. Dick 
Donaghy who pleased her audience with 
excerpts from “Journey Into America” by 
Donald Culross Peattie, which was so ap- 
propriate to the day of George Washing- 
ton’s mother who reared him under divine 
guidance. 

After Mrs. Donaghy’s reading, guests 


were served coffee and cherry tarts from 
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a refreshment table centered with a floral 
arrangement of red, white and blue carna- 
tions. 

Mrs. Byrne and Mrs. Max Miller, Vice 
Regent, presided at the table. 

The enclosed picture shows Laura Jane 
McDonald and John Lawrance in the fore- 
ground as they dance the minuet. In the 
triple frames are: Marjorie Wise, Merritt 
Donaghy, Gail Wise, Berjie Smith and 
Mary Alice Savory. 

Eva Foote Pirt, 
Press Relations. 


Schenectada (Schenectady, N. Y.) cele- 
brated Washington’s birthday with a co- 
lonial tea on February 17th. Members of 
the executive board and hostess committee 
wore gowns of one hundred years ago. 
Miss Helen Johnson, assistant director of 
the Schenectady Museum, in Colonial cos- 
tume of the style worn in the home kitchens 
in the early days, spoke on “Stitchery by 
Colonial Children” using as examples 
samplers, dating from 1700 to 1831, 
brought by chapter members. 

A feature of the afternoon was the tea 
table spread with a homespun linen cloth, 
white tapers in brass candlesticks and a 
tea service of gold band china dated 1830. 

The refreshments were molasses cookies, 
pound cake and spice cake made from an 
old recipe. The sugar was in chunks to 
represent the pieces of loaf sugar used in 
the days of the Revolution and the candy 
was horehound drops and _ peppermint 


sticks. 


COLONIAL TEA OF SCHENEDTADA CHAPTER 


The hostesses were assisted in serving by 
four children in Colonial costume, who are 


members of the Mohawk Chapter C.A.R. 
ADELE Van. B. WorcEsTER, 
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Anne Loucks (Martinez, Calif.) made 
history, local and national, the theme for 
February. 

Early in the month at a tea attended by 
eighty members and guests Mrs. A. W. Mc- 
Keown, State Regent of Oregon, who has 
made a valuable contribution to American 
folk history in her best seller “The Trail 
Led North,” was guest of honor. 

For years, she said, she had planned 
that some day her own trail would lead 
North, but it was not until three years ago, 
that she and her husband actually followed 
the water trail of the pioneer canners who 
went north for the salmon run in the days 
when each cannery made its own cans and 
when the indoor crews were largely Chi- 
nese, whose greatest passion was that their 
bones should find final rest in China. 

To complete the month’s plans, the reg- 
ular chapter meeting was held in the Alamo 
Community Club house, an old frame build- 
ing that has stood at the junction of the 
main highway and the Stone Valley road 
since 1854. It has served as a store, a 
hotel, a saloon, and rumor has it “a 
bootleg joint” in the prohibition era, but 
is today the cheerful home of a women’s 
club, where the Alamo branch of the County 
library is installed in the alcove formerly 
the bar. Mrs. H. K. Nourse, chapter chap- 
lain, is a member of the club and volunteer 
librarian. 

Miss Ada Ford, a daughter of Contra 
Costa gave glimpses of the days when there 
were Spanish and Mexican grants and, after 
1850, Federal lands. She told of the sul- 
phur springs in Ygnacio Valley named for 
the world-famous Bareges Springs in the 
Spanish Pyrenees because of: the chemical 
analyses of the waters were identical. Now, 
where bath houses once stood are the stalls 
of thoroughbreds who carry the new name 
“Heather Farm,” to turf meets throughout 
the country. 

An intimate touch was lent by Mrs. 
Louise Wilkinson Gavey who displayed her 
treasured candlestick, one of the pair that 
burned on a table in the old Haasbrouck 
house in Newburgh, New York the night 
Washington and Lafayette conferred on dis- 
banding the Continental army. Mrs. 
Gavey, who is a native of Newburgh, where 
her mother was an active D.A.R. chapter 


regent, read bits from “The Lady Nurse ‘umes 
of Ward E,” who was Amanda Akin ~~ 


Stearns. In her daily notes and letters 
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home she gave contemporary impressions 
of Lincoln who frequently visited Armory 
Square hospital. The regent’s father, Wil- 
liam Crosby, from Maine, was one of the 
patients in Ward E. 


IsABELLA Crospy McGEEHON, 
Regent. 


Washington-Lewis (Fredericksburg, 
Va.) entertained with a beautifully ap- 


WASHINGTON-LEWIS CHAPTER COLONIAL TEA 


pointed Colonial tea at the Community 
Center February 15 commemorating the 
birthday of George Washington. 

The Invocation was given by the chap- 
lain, Mrs. J. E. Timberlake, and the Ameri- 
can’s Creed followed. All present joined in 
the singing of the National Anthem. 

The regent, Mrs. W. Henry Cloe, wel- 
comed the chapter members, visiting re- 
gents and other guests. 

The guest speaker, Rev. Hugh Burleigh 
of the Methodist Church, spoke on the 
theme “Brotherhood.” 

Following the presentation of the pro- 
gram the group was invited to the lobby, 
which was attractive in decoration of red, 
white and blue. 

The table was centered with floral ar- 
rangement of red carnations in silver con- 
tainer flanked by silver candelabra with 
white tapers. 

Presiding at the silver service during the 
afternoon was Miss Ethel Nash, assisting 
were Mrs. Julia Biscoe, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, Mrs. T. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. J. Wilkinson, Miss 
Mattie Tansil, and Mrs. Russell Nolan. 

Members of the C. A. R. in colonial cos- 
tumes assisted with the serving. 
W. Henry 
Regent. 
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Alexander Doniphan (Liberty, Mo.). 
lexan Doniphan Chapter celebrated its 
40th birthday on March 8th at the home 
of Mrs. A. B. Crawford. The chapter was 
named for Alexander Doniphan, a citizen 
of Liberty, who led an army over a thou- 
sand miles into Mexico and return, the 
longest military expedition in history. 

Mrs. I. M. Dye, one of the fourteen 
charter members, prepared a sketch of the 


FORTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF ALEXANDER 
DONIPHAN CHAPTER 


organization of the chapter, which was 
read by her sister, Mrs. Harry Bates Smith. 
Two other charter members, Miss Irene 
Raymond and Mrs. Ludwig Graves, were 
also present. 

The delightful program was given by 
Miss Dorothy Ray, soprano, and Miss 
Miriam Grahl, contralto. They wore the 
off-the-shoulder, long full skirted dresses 
made in the period of the 1840's, the time 
the historic old house was built. They 
were accompanied by Mr. Wiley Crawford 
at the piano. 

Miss Irene Raymond, the first regent, 
and Mrs. William H. Goodson, the present 
regent, poured coffee and tea from hand- 
some heirloom silver services. The table 
was decorated in the D.A.R. colors, a bowl 
of yellow carnations and blue iris. The 
hostesses served a variety of sandwiches, 
salted nuts, and individual iced cakes bear- 
ing the dates, 1909-1949, 

Among the out of town guests were Mrs. 
William J. Boyd, State Regent; Miss Inez 
Wolf, State Vice Regent; Mrs. Leonard 
Haseman, State Librarian; Mrs. H. B. 
Smith, State Chaplain; Miss Acena Booth, 
past state treasurer of the Student Loan 
Fund; Miss Jennie Booth, chairman of 
Arrow Rock Tavern; Mrs. Everett Keith, 
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_ regent of Columbia Chapter; Mrs. William 


D. Baskett, past regent of the Fayette Chap- 
ter; and others. 


Alexander Doniphan er through the 


forty years of its existence has always sup- 
_ all state and national projects. It 
as also done much for its community. For 
example, the American flag had not flown 
from the courthouse since it was taken 
down during the Civil war until it was re- 
stored by the D.A.R. in 1912. It placed a 
bronze tablet containing the American’s 
Creed in the public schools. Perhaps its 
most lasting achievement was the issuing 
of the “The Centennial Souvenir”, a lav- 
ishly illustrated history of Clay County, 
during the Centennial Celebration in 1922. 
Mrs. Robert S. Withers was the editor. 
Alexander Doniphan Chapter believes 
that “Life Begins at Forty” for organiza- 
tions as well as for individuals, and is 
planning to accomplish even more in the 
future than it has in the past. ' 


H. Goopson, 
Regent. 


Fo rt “Trial (Martinsville, Va.) which 
was organized in November 1948, had a 
delightful meeting in March when a pro- 
gram of early American music was given 
under the direction of Mr. J. Frank Machen, 
director of music of the First Methodist 
Church. He was assisted by the church 
choir with Mrs. Jeff Eggleston, a member 
of Fort Trial chapter, as organist. The 
program was open to the public and mem- 
bers of the General Joseph Martin and 
Patrick Henry chapters were invited as 
special guests. Beginning with hymns 
which were “lined” out through all the har- 
monious melodies to the singing of the 
benediction the audience sat entranced. Mr. 
Machen’s explanation of colonial compo- 
sitions and the illustrations which followed 
showed the progress and changes as the 
political, economic, and social trends moved 
forward. Members and friends agreed that 
future programs on American music would 
have to be “super” to equal their first one. 
All are looking forward to the time when 
Mr. Machen’s book on American music will 
be published. 
RutH Gites FIscHer, 
Regent. 


Mary Mott Greene (Shelbyville, Ind.). 
The accompanying photograph of officers 
in our chapter was taken at a recent colo- 
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nial party, honoring George Washington’s 
birth date, which was held in the Elk’s 
Home Club room with more than one hun- 
dred in attendance, including members 
and guests. This occasion marks the most 
elaborate party of the year, with a pro- 
gram of music and a book review, pre- 
ceding the serving of refreshments. 

Our chapter was organized January 12, 
1911 by Mrs. Rhoda Gary Offut and the 
then State Regent, Mrs. John Lee Din- 
widdie with eighteen members and it now 
numbers forty-three. The name was 
chosen because Mary Mott Greene was a 
relative of Nathaniel Greene and he was 
the ancestor of three of our charter mem- 
bers. 

The chapter is to place in the Valley 
Forge Memorial a plaque honoring our an- 
cestors with their names and dates of serv- 
ice; also the names and records of six 
men who participated in World War II. 


COLONIAL PARTY OF MARY MOTT GREENE CHAPTER 


We are especially proud of the fact that 
our President General, Estella A. O’Byrne, 
was a member of Mary Mott Greene Chap- 
ter, as well as her sister, Myrtle Armstrong, 
whose D.A.R. pin was presented to the 
reigning regent at the time of her passing, 
the same to be worn by each succeeding 
regent during her three years in office. The 
grave of their grandmother was appro- 
priately marked as a Real Daughter many 
years ago. 

In the field of endeavor, we have for 
ten years made suitable awards at Shelby- 
ville High School to winners in American 
History, good citizenship project and con- 
test, which is open to township scholars; 
cotton dress exhibit for juniors and sen- 
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iors; also a song contest—one a state 
D.A.R. song and one entered in the Na- 
tional contest. We have had some con- 
nection with the Historical Society and 
have an occasional display of antiques be- 
longing to our members. 

We look forward eagerly to visits from 
our State Regent and the National Press 
Chairman, which are highly inspirational. 

Eva Perkins Moopy, 
Chapter Regent. 


William Byrd, Nathaniel Bacon, 
Commonwealth, Henricopolis, Old Do- 
minion, Bermuda Hundred and Chan- 
cellor Wythe (Richmond, Va.) held a 
reception in the foyer of the roof garden 
of the Hotel John Marshall at 12:30 p.m. 
on February 22nd, preceding a luncheon 
with the Virginia ciety, Sons of the 
American Revolution, in joint celebration 
of General George Washington’s birthday. 
The distinguished guests were—Mrs. W. V. 
Tynes of Norfolk, Registrar General; Mrs. 
Bruce D. Reynolds of Charlottesville, Vice- 
President General from Virginia; Mrs. Ev- 
erett L. Repass of Salem, State Regent; 
Mrs. Hampton Fleming, National and State 
Parliamentarian and Mrs. Donald N. Fra- 
zier, State Registrar. They were presented 
with corsages made of crisp bank notes to 
be forwarded to the State Treasurer for the 
State Society’s fund for the endowment of 
the Betty Washington Lewis bedroom at 
Kenmore in Fredericksburg. 

The guest speaker for the occasion was 
the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. The 
audience of more than two hundred mem- 
bers of both societies was told by the 


SEVEN RICHMOND, VA., CHAPTERS MEET WITH THE 
REGISTRAR GENERAL, MRS. W. V. TYNES 
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Attorney-General that at least once a year 
Americans should harken back to the “fun- 
damental principles of democracy,” and 
that General Washington would be appalled 
at the leftist leanings now noticeable in the 
city that bears his name. 


Exizapetu H. 
Regent. 


Rushville (Rushville, Ind.). The home 
of Mrs. Chester Cross was the scene of a 
delightful occasion when Rushville chapter 
celebrated its fortieth birthday with a party 
honoring charter members. 

In 1909 Rushville chapter was organized 
with one hundred and seven charter mem- 
bers, including Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 
who is now President General, and it has 
the honor of having the largest charter 
membership in the United States. Forty- 
six of them are living and the seven present 
were Mrs. Horatio Havens, Mrs. D. D. Van 
Osdol, Mrs. A. L. Gary and Mrs. Tom Cole- 
man, still active members, and Mrs. Nina 
Ford Black of Indianapolis, Mrs. Emily G. 
Wilson and Mrs. Claude Crane of Milroy. 

Mrs, Luke W. Duffey had prepared a pro- 
gram of “Reminiscences” by charter mem- 
bers which proved most interesting and 
brought to mind the fact that a book shower 
given February 22, 1911, by Rushville chap- 
ter was the beginning of the Rushville Li- 
brary. Over six hundred books were 
donated and the county commissioners 
granted two rooms in the Courthouse to be 
used as the library which was surrendered 
to the city of Rushville in 1915, with four 
thousand volumes. 

The President General’s message was 
read by Mrs. Ray Thornburg, after which 
Miss Lillian Bennett gave a description of 
the Indiana Room in Memorial Continental 
Hall. Miss Sharla Beirkher, state music 
chairman of the C.A.R. played a piano 
number, “Artists Life,” and Mrs. Alva 
Eakins, accompanied by Mrs. Mary Dean, 
sang three numbers, “Sunset”, “Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” Mrs. Irl Burkher, 
past regent, who presided in the absence 
of Mrs. Roy Waggener, regent, gave “A 
True Love Story of Olden Times” by Dr. 
Laura Plantz who was the daughter of a 
Real Daughter and granddaughter of a 
Minute Man. 

_ Guests were invited into the beautifully 
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decorated dining room where Mrs. Van 
Osdol cut the huge and patriotically deco- 
rated cake surrounded with forty red, white 
and blue candles. Miss Burkher, charter 
member and a past president of Amos 
Farrar Society, C.A.R., poured. 

Many messages and gifts were received 
from charter members now living in vari- 
ous parts of the country, including a letter 
and gifts from the President General. 

Assisting hostesses were Mrs. Harry Pat- 
ton, Mrs. Emily Compton, Mrs. Herbert 
Caldwell and Mrs. Dean. 


May StTiIERs BURKHER, 
Past Regent. 


Elizabeth Maxwell Steele (Salisbury, 
N.C.). On October 7th, 1948 at Thyratira 
Church, Rowan County, North Carolina 
the Elizabeth Maxwell Steele Chapter, de- 
scendants and other patriotic citizens un- 
veiled a monument honoring Elizabeth 
Maxwell Steele. 

An impressive program of appropriate — 
music and speeches by distinguished per- 
sonages, telling the gift of this noble wo 
man of her life’s savings of gold and silver 
to General Nathaniel Greene when she 
learned of his distress and the suffering of 
his Army. This act was far-reaching, as 
it enabled General Greene to procure food 
and other necessities for his. Army, and to 
bravely meet the enemy at what is now 
known as Guilford Battle Ground. Not- 
withstanding General Greene’s Army re- 
treated, it was a victory for the American 
forces, as after this battle Lord Cornwallis 
realized the necessity of surrendering, which 
he did a few days later at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia. 
Thyratira Church is one of the oldest 
Presbyterian churches in the South. The 
cemetery is surrounded by majestic oaks 
and smaller trees, the foliage of which, in 
autumn, presents a scene of rare panoramic 
beauty. The inscriptions add much to the 
interest of the monument. 

The monument was unveiled by Norman 
McCorkle, a descendant, and four small 
girls placed colonial nosegays tied with red, 
white and blue ribbons, on the grave. 

The National Anthem and benediction 
closed the exercises. 

We find here the graves of many pio- 
neers, men and women who like Elizabeth 
Maxwell Steele, were the builders of the 


Vex, 


MONUMENT TO ELIZABETH MAXWELL STEELE 
UNVEILED BY CHAPTER BEARING HER NAME 


nation; John and Jean Gracy Knox and 
their seven sons who were soldiers of the 
American Revolution.. Their son James 
was the grandfather of President James 
Knox Polk. Honorable Mathew Locke, a 
statesman of renown, and Dr. Samuel E. 
McCorkle, an eminent divine and an educa- 
tor are buried here. Besides these are 
many others whose names are well known 
because of their bravery on the battlefields 
during the Revolutionary War. 


“‘Now the laborer’s task is o’er; 
Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping | 
Leave we now Thy servants sleepin 


g. 
Sara OaKeEs WRIGHT. 


John Young (Charleston, W. Va.) en- 
tertained with the annual Colonial Silver 
Tea on February 19 at the home of Mrs. 
R. E. O'Conner. The Junior Committee 
acted as hostesses and the junior members 
were all attired in costumes reminiscent of 
colonial days. A beautifully appointed tea 
table was presided over during the after- 
noon by Mrs. W. S. Johnson, organizing 
regent of the chapter; Mrs. George Engle, 
chairman of Approved Schools; Miss Vir- 
ginia Williams, vice-regent; and Mrs. Roy 
Byrd Cook. These ladies have been help- 
ful in the organization of the active junior 
group. 

The colonial theme was further empha- 
sized by the daughters of several chapter 
members who entertained. Miss Elizabeth 
Gilchrist played a group of patriotic num- 
bers at the piano. Mi 
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ss Debora Clark pre- 


sented two vocal selections, “Yankee Doo- 
dle” and “She'll Be Coming Around the 
Mountain.” The little Misses Mary Amos 
and Dora Kizer charmed the guests with 
the minuet and several piano selections. 
All four little girls were dressed with all the 
quaintness of the colonial period. 

The Chapter felt quite honored to have 
in the receiving line Mrs, William Vaught 
of Point Pleasant, chapter god-mother and 
Honorary Vice President General; Mrs. 
J. H. Smith of Parkersburg, State Regent; 
Mrs. V. E. Holcombe, National. Building . 
Fund Chairman and State Recording Sec- 
retary; Mrs. A. K. McClung of Hartford, 
State Vice Regent; Miss Louise Bullock of 
Parkersburg, State Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. D. W. Snyder of Huntington, 
State Librarian; and Mrs. F. S. Harkleroad 
of Beckley, State Historian. The receiv- 
ing line was completed with Miss Jean 
Lawhead, Mrs. John O. Kizer, chapter re- 
gent; and our own Mrs. M. L. O'Neale, 
State Registrar. The many out of town 
guests added to the gay atmosphere and 
contributed much to making the tea an out- 
standing success as did the kind and gra- 
cious hospitality of Mrs. O’Conner. 

Junior members assisting included Mrs. 
L. A. Ferris, Mrs. William Best, Mrs. F. E. 
Lewis, Mrs. R. E. Saxton, Mrs. J. T. Spen- 
cer, Jr., Mrs. Brough Treffer, Mrs. Joseph 


JUNIOR MEMBERS AT JOHN YOUNG CHAPTER 
COLONIAL TEA 
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Cook and the Misses Mary Fayne Acker, 
Llewellyn Cole, Martha Cole, Mary K. 
Adams, and Virginia Johnson. 

Vircinia B. JOHNSON. 


Bartow (Bartow, Fla.). Bartow Chap- 
ter entertained a large number of the key 
women of the city at a beautifully appointed 
colonial tea Tuesday afternoon, February 
22 in the Woman’s Clubhouse. 

This tea is the outstanding social event 
of the chapter and as a delightful innova- 
tion this year the members were attired in 
gay colored colonial costumes with pow- 


dered hair and they presented a charming 


picture reminiscent of antebellum days. 

The gown worn by Mrs. J. L. Hargrove 
was particularly interesting due to the fact 
that it belonged to her grandmother and is 
about a hundred years old. The costume, 
designed from brocaded black satin, was 
worn over an embroidered three flounce 
petticoat. Dolly Hargrove wore pantalettes 
and Judy Hargrove a three flounced petti- 
coat, both of which came from Paris many 
years ago and are heirlooms in the family. 

The guests were greeted on the porch by 
Mrs. R.-H. Langford and ushered inside 
where they were welcomed by the receiving 
line consisting of Mrs. M. J. Wilson, regent; 
Mrs. G. C. Metcalfe, State Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. R. L. Hughes, State Chair- 
man of Filing and. Lending; Mrs. Lena 
Bass, vice regent; Mrs. Spessard L. Hol- 
land, wife of U. S. Senator Holland; Mrs. 
G. T. Lockwood, recording secretary; Mrs. 
F. M. Benton, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Bernice Lyle, historian; Mrs. J. A. 
Wood, registrar; and Mrs. T. L. Marquis, 
chaplain. 
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The tea table was centered with an ar- 
rangement of flowers in the national colors, 
with handsome silver services resting at 
either end, the other appointments being in 
crystal and silver. Daughters of the mem- 
bers, also attired as lovely colonial maidens, 
served the refreshments. 

A program of music was presented under 
the direction of Mrs. Fred Tillis. 

Members of the chapter assisted at the 
tea table and as floating hostesses during 
the afternoon. 

_ CHARLOTTE ANNE VARNE, 
Press Relations Chairman. 


Hawkinsville (Hawkinsville, Ga.). The 
hand of time turned back a century in 
Hawkinsville, and in some cases two cen- 
turies, Wednesday afternoon, February 9, 
when large crowds gathered to view the 
Antique Show, sponsored by the Hawkins- 
ville Chapter, in the show rooms of the 


Ford Building. 


ANTIQUE SHOW SPONSORED BY HAWKINSVILLE 
CHAPTER 


The display showed exhibits of old glass, 
china, leather, brass, gold, silver, wood, 
furniture, old books, historical documents, 
and many other objects, some of which 
were heirlooms of Hawkinsville families, 
cherished by many generations. An inter- 
esting feature was that some exhibits had 
been owned and used by Real Daughters 
of the American Revolution. A number 
of people from Hawkinsville participated in 
the show, and large crowds viewed the dis- 
play of interesting objects. 

The oldest exhibit on display was a book, 
227 years old, “Origines Ecclesiasticae: or 


the Christian Church,” by 
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Joseph Bingham, Rector of Havant, printed 
in London in 1722, exhibited by Miss 
Emma Caldwell. Two other books shown 
by her were “Perkins Sermons, 1795,” and 
“John Wesley’s Sermons, 1808.” Mrs. R. G. 
Way displayed a blue iron stone chafing 
dish, about 200 years old, an heirloom 
in the Saussy family of Savannah. Mrs. 
R. V. Smith displayed, and played several 
selections on an accordion brought by her 
ancestors from Austria in 1835. 

Among the historical exhibits were: 
Pulaski County Tax Digest, 1813, Pulaski 
County Land Lottery, placed by I. Mann- 
heim, clerk of court; the first land grant 
to be recorded in Pulaski County, A cua 
by Mrs. R. T. Bembry, the property still 
being in the Bembry family; land grant, 
signed by Governor George Matthews of 
Georgia in 1795, placed by Miss Emma 
Caldwell; family history, placed by Mrs. 
T. L. Underwood; and several books, more 
than 100 years old, placed by Mrs. R. H. 
Scarborough. 

Among some of the interesting exhibits 
were several art objects, green and ruby 
glass lusters, Venetian glass vase, Marie 
Antoinette fan of gold and pearl, blue 
china vases, and many old pieces of gold 
and white china, from Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Brinson; several pieces of antique silver, 
hair jewelry and an old land grant from 
Miss Virginia Jelks; old china, glass and 
silver, carved mahogany dining room 
chairs, from Mr. and Mrs, C. B. Ryan; 
iron stone pitcher, old sampler and Ger- 
man tankard from Miss Frances McGriff; 
antique chair, and several pieces of milk 
glass from Mrs. J. L. Slappey; old jewelry, 
kaleidoscope, castor with cruets, mustache 
cup, framed cameos, and interesting pieces 
of old glass from Mrs. J. J. Whitfield; 
homespun coverlet and hand-carved bel- 
lows, from Mrs. R. A. Anderson. 

Among other interesting antiques placed 
by their owners were: several old pieces 
of brass, and a century-old document, Mrs. 
J. H. Thompson; perfume bottles, lace 
handkerchiefs and old glass, Mrs. Henry 
Ragan; objects of copper, china and glass, 
Mrs. R. B. Smith; silver, glass and curtain 
rosettes, Misses Reba and Carolyn Jordan; 
antique oak chair and milk glass fruit 
stand, Mrs. S. M. Anderson; brass and 
onyx table, Mrs. H. S. Fountain; satin 


glass bowl and stand, Mrs. N. A. Jelks; — 
silver tankard and goblets, Mrs. T. L. 
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Underwood; gingexbreed: ‘paddle, Mrs. 
Lillie May Royal; Tom and Jerry drink 
set, Mrs. Julian Kahn; Civil War gun, 
Archie Mooney; family medicine chest, 
Miss Maud Jelks; gold-edged china, Mrs. 
W. E. Meadows. Other exhibits included 
quilts, clocks, bronze, shawls, flasks, picture 
frames, ‘many antique objects of 
interest. 

Emma CALDWELL. 


Lydia Putnam (Houlton, Maine). Mrs. 
Orin A. Hodgins was in charge of the pro- 
gram of the Lydia Putnam Chapter, on 
November 18 at the home of Mrs. L. D. 
Young. Mrs. Hodgins’ subject was “Co- 
lonial Days in Song and Story.” In a 


most interesting manner she presented the 
story of historical events in chronological 
order from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
the inauguration of George Washington as 


first President of the United States. 


LYDIA PUTNAM CHAPTER GIVES COLONIAL PROGRAM 


Her talk. was interspersed with musical 
selections and poems which were typical 
of the period and included a piano solo 
by Mrs. Edwin Arnold, two vocal selections 
by Mrs. Lawrence Burleigh, readings by 
Mrs. L. D. Young, Mrs. Walter E. Hess, 
Mrs. John Crawford and Mrs. Fred Low- 
ery, and as a fitting finale Mrs, Hodgins 
read Abraham Lincoln’s fine tribute - to 
George Washington. All those taking part 
in the program were dressed in very beauti- 
ful and colorful Colonial costumes. 

The Regent, Mrs. Alton Titcomb, was 
in charge of the tea which was served at a 
table decorated in keeping with the Colo- 
nial period and at which Mrs. Frank Pea- 
body and Mrs. Cora Putnam presided. 


Rutu D. Titcoms, 
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Mobile (Mobile, Ala.) observed George 
Washington’s birthday and that of the 
chapter with an interesting program at the 
Woman’s Club. “A Colonial Romance,” 
adapted from the painting of Washington’s 
courtship and compiled into a pageant by 
Mrs. J. E. Beck, was given by a group of 
the chapter’s members. 

George Washington had come to call on 
Martha Custis, and not wishing for her two 
children, Patsy and John Parke, to remain 
in the parlor all evening, he promised to tell 
them a story if they would retire early. He 
tells them the story of the romance of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullins. 


MOBILE CHAPTER PRESENTS “A COLONIAL ROMANCE” 


The program was opened with a wel- 
come of greeting by the regent, Mrs. L. C. 


McCrary. Mrs. H. Grady Jacobs, State 
Regent, brought greetings and compli- 
mented the work of the chapter members 
and expressed her appreciation for their 
splendid co-operation. 

Mrs. Beck was the reader for the evening. 
Mrs. J. W. McCondy played the wedding 
march for the marriage of Priscilla-Mullins 
and John Alden and also the Minuet in 
G (Beethoven). The reception committee 
was composed of the past chapter regents. 
Large bouquets of azaleas, calow jonquils 
and camellias decorated the club rooms. 
Pictures of George and Martha Washing- 
ton, and John Alden and Priscilla Mullins 
were displayed on the walls. Members from 
the five other Mobile Chapters and friends 
were guests for this enjoyable occasion. 


Acnes W. McConpy, 
Press Chairman. 
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WASHINGTON TEA OF ABSAROKA CHAPTER 


Absaroka (Hardin, Mont.). On Febru- 
ary 22nd, Absaroka Chapter, organized in 
November, 1946, held its first Washington 
Tea in the Masonic Temple. In spite of 
cold, snow, and icy roads, about two hun- 
dred invited guests attended. The Daugh- 
ters, as hostesses, were dressed in Colonial 
costumes and the serving table was beauti- 
ful with silver and glassware, and floral 
decorations of tulips, iris and carnations. 
The program was in keeping with the occa- 
sion and consisted of the following num- 
bers: a group of three songs, Washington, 
Mount Vernon Bells, and Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, sung by the Sixth Grade children 
of our Public School; patriotic readings, 
Ringing the Liberty Bell after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, by Caroline Lam- 
mers, and Emily Geiger’s Ride, by Lillian 
Kawamoto; and closing with a solo by 
Beverly Terpenning, Revolutionary Tea. 
The material of our program was so old 
that it was new to most of our guests, and 
refreshed their memories about our Revo- 
lutionary tribulations.. Many compliments 
were received, some of our guests saying 
that it was the nicest party they had ever 
attended in Hardin. 


Grace S. GARRISON, 
Chairman. 


Racine (Racine, Wis.). The Wisconsin 
State Regent, Mrs, Leland Barker of Wis- 
consin Rapids, and other State Officers were 
in Racine, Wis., on Feb. 19, to join with 


Racine Chapter i in the ‘selebretion of its 
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golden anniversary. Former members re- 
siding in other cities, members of Racine’s 
second chapter the Erskine-Perry-Sears, 
were among those present at the program 
recognizing the founding of Racine Chapter 
on Feb. 22, 1899. 

Mrs. Barker brought congratulations 
from the state. An anniversary booklet re- 
viewed chapter history and announced the 
afternoon’s program. Prized antiques 
owned by members were grouped on the 
stage to provide the setting for a skit by 
junior committee members, who re-created 
the first meeting and founding of the chap- 
ter by twelve charter members. 

Highlights of the terms of office of each 
of the chapter’s twenty-two regents were 
presented in a chatty interview, and past 


regents were presented plates for Wiscon- _ 


sin’s centennial, celebrated in 1948. Activ- 


I sat by my window thinking: 
All I. had to remember 


six generations I think of 
_ How many are not with us now, 
_ _How many are far, far away. 
Childhood’s friends are gone too; 
__ Far beyond, far beyond our ken. 
- But not too far have they gone 
Beyond our thoughts or our pen. 


Who gave pleasure to me on that day, 


JUNIOR MEMBERS OF RACINE CHAPTER RECREATE 
THEIR FOUNDING MEETING 


ities of the chapter today were described as 
the cuir introduced officers and chairmen. 


OROTHY LAWTON, 
Publicity Chairman. 


I looked—and I saw such a box 
Had been placed near to my seat! — 
Brimful of Christmas goodies ek 
For me to drink or to eat. at 


How wicked I felt, how selfish! 
My gloom—I sent it afar 
Because of the gracious act 


Of my friends of the D. A. R. 


How it cheers up my heart— 
My loneliness went! 

“Christmas Cheer” to me now 
Was a blessed event. 


Will you please thank the Chapter? 
And for me please to say: 
“They gave the first start 


oes To a glad Christmas Day.” 
“your With kindest regards, 
Has asked me to take this to you!” ; Aunt PHOEBE. 


wheels Mrs. Phoebe Manchester was ninety years young on March 11, 1949. She is a charter mem- 
ber of Colonel William Barton Chapter of Portsmouth, R. I. This poem was written as a thank you 
note for a Christmas box which the chapter sent her. 
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Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
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Was that tomorrow is Christmas, 
q The twenty-fifth of December. 
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KatTiE-PrincE Warp ESKER 
Genealogical Editor 


Nore: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 
Caan Editor, Administration Building, 1720 D Street, N. W., 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AND 
PATRIOTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Continued from last month. For explana- 
tory note see January Magazine) 


SATTERWHITE, John. Prob. Militia. 
(John Mangum, S. 16,939) Applicant en- 
listed from Newberry District in December 
1781. His lieutenant was John Satterwhite. 

Saxon, Lewis. Col. Casey’s Battalion. 
(Thomas Hamilton, R. 4,522) Applicant 
while serving from 96 District was’ ac- 
quainted with Capt. Lewis Saxon. Also, 
(Richard Gideon, R. 4,002) This soldier 
testified that at Siege of 96 he was attached 
to Capt. Lewis Saxon’s company. 


SEssIONS, Josias. Militia. (John Roberts, 
S. 18,188) Josias Sessions testified in court, 
Horry District, 1834, that he was in service 
with John Roberts. 

SHANNON, Thomas. Militia. (James Mar- 
tin, S. 31,833) Applicant served a tour 
from Camden (later Fairfield) District 
under Capt. Thomas Shannon. 

Srmmmons, Cato. Militia. (William Abbott, 
S. 30,239) Applicant “also knew in Mar- 
ion’s camp, Cato Simmons, an officer— 
he thinks an aide to the general.” 

Srmmons, William. Militia. (Hugh Ran- 
dolph, S. 14,252) Applicant drafted as 
militiaman in county of Fairfield, under 
Capt. William Simmons, Major William 
Goodin, Col. Thomas Taylor. 

Sms, John. Patriot. (James Tinsley, 
S. 31,426) Applicant substituted in 1779 
from 96 (later Newberry) District for 
John Sims. 

Sms, William. Patriot. (John Mangum, 
S. 16,939) About July 1782 John Mangum, 
while residing in Newberry District, sub- 
stituted two months for William Sims. 

SINGLETON, John. Militia. (William 
Abbott, S. 30,239) Applicant “also knew 
in Marion's sities John Singleton.” 


Washing- 


SINGLETON, Randall. Militia. (WV 
Abbott, S. 30, 239) Also “knew in Marion’s 
camp, Randall Singleton.” 

SmitH, Buck. Patriot. (John Brown— 
w. Jincey, W. 5,906) Applicant while living 
in Spartanburg District substituted for a 
man called Buck Smith. 

SmitH, James. Patriot. (James Tinsley, 
S. 31,426) Applicant served from 96 (later 
Newberry) District as substitute for James 
Smith. 

SmitH, Jarret. Prob. Militia. Col. 
William’s Regt. (Benjamin Neighbors, S. 
19,000) Applicant volunteered in Cherokee 
Expedition, fall of 1777 or 1778, under 
Capt. Jarrat Smith of Newberry District. 

SmitH, John. Militia. Col. Wynn’s 
Regt. (James Goyne, S. 30,442) Applicant 
drafted from Camden District, 1777, in 
Capt. John Smith’s company. 

SmitH, John. Sumter’s Army; Capt. 
Philip Water’s Company. (Jacob Childers, 
R. 1,923) John Smith testified, York Dis- 
trict, 1834, that he had known Jacob 
Childers since he was a boy, that Childers 
persuaded him to enlist; that he did enlist 
in same company. 

Note: It is quite evident that these were two 
different men.—Eb. 

Situ, Leonard. Patriot. (John Brown— 
w. Jincey, W. 5,906) Applicant while living 
in Spartanburg District, substituted six 
months or more for one Leonard Smith. 

SmitrH, William. Militia. (Benjamin 
Neighbors, S. 19,000). In 1828 Capt. 
William Smith testified that Benjamin 
Neighbors served under him. 

Note: This was probably in Militia drawn from 
Newberry District.—Ep 

SPANKLIN, Thomas. Militia. (Thomas 
Hamilton, S. 30,470) Applicant entered 
in Granville (since Abbeville) County, after 
February 1778. His lieutenant was Thomas 
Spanklin. In summer of 1778 volunteered 
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in horse company in county he thinks is 
now Pendleton under Capt. Robert Ander- 
son and Lieut. Thomas Spanklin. 


Spraccins Clark. Prob. State Troops, 
Gen. Rutherford’s Brigade. (John Chaney, 
S. 32,187) Applicant testifies that he got a 
furlough and traveled with Clark Sprag- 
gins up the Saluda River. 


Spraccins, Thomas. (John Chaney, S. 
32,187) Prob. Militia. John Chaney testi- 
fied that his companion on furlough, Clark 
Spraggins, was a brother to Capt. Thomas 
Spraggins in Rutherford’s Brigade. 


STANALAND, James. Militia. (John 
Roberts, S. 18,188) James Stanaland ap- 
peared in court, 1834, Horry District, and 
testified that he was in service with John 


Roberts. 


STEEL, John. Militia. (Hugh Randolph, 
S. 14,252) Applicant drafted from Chester 
District, 1782, in company of Capt. John 
Steel, Colonel Lacey’s Regt. 


STEELE, John. Cont’l Line, 6th Regt. 
(James Wilson, R. 11,660) Applicant en- 
listed from Craven (now Fairfield) District 
in spring of 1776. John Steele enlisted in 
same company, same day, and was killed 
in Battle of Savannah. 


STEPHENSON, . Sumter’s Brigade. 
(John Henderson—w. Elizabeth, R. 4,869) 
Applicant entered from York District and 
was commissioned captain in October 1781. 
In Lawrence Co., Alabama, 1833, Hugh 
B. Stevenson testified that he was ac- 
quainted with Capt. Henderson in Revolu- 
tionary War, knew him to have served as 
captain . . . that his own father served 
under him. Hugh W. Stephenson also made 
oath that he was young, but distinctly re- 
collected that Capt. Henderson served as 
an officer. 


STEPHENSON, Hugh B. Patriot. (John 
Henderson—w. Elizabeth) In above tes- 
timony, Hugh B. Stephenson also stated 
that he was drafted, but did not serve as 
a consequence of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. 

Stevens, John. Prob. Militia. (James 
Clark, R. 1,980) Applicant served from 
Camden District in 1780 under Capt. John 
Stevens. 

STEwakRT, John. Sumter’s Brigade. (John 
Ashley—w. Eleanor, R. 281) Testimony 
shows that John Ashley entered service 
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from Lancaster, Kershaw District, under 
Capt. John Stewart. 


STONE, William. Possible service. (Ham- 
ilton Brown—w. Nancy, W. 1,707) Appli- 
cant served from Chester District, Testi- 
fied in Greene Co., Alabama, 1832, that 
his Florida service could be proved by 
William Stone, “who lately moved to this 
country.” 


Stroup, ——. Prob. Militia. (Hampton 
Stroud, S. 36,789) Hampton Stroud testi- 
fied that he was taken prisoner at Battle of 
Hanging Rock by British, who threatened 
to hang him, as they did his brother, be- 
cause he was a Whig. 


Struts (?), John. Prob: Militia. (Samuel 
Houston—w. Martha, W. 7,810) Applicant 
served from Chester District under Capt. 
McClure, who was mortally wounded. 
Command at Mobley’s Meeting House de- 
volved upon John Stuls. 


StutTsTILL, John. S. C. or Georgia serv- 
ice? (John Mangum, S. 16,939) In spring 
of 1781 John Mangum volunteered, 
marched to Kioka Creek in Georgia. Was 
in Seige of Augusta. His lieutenant was 
John Stutstill; in regiment of Colonel 
Elijah Clark. 


Sutton, Jacob. Prob. Militia. (David 
Morrow, S. 7,253) Jacob Sutton made oath 
in Lawrence Co., Alabama, 1833, that he 
was in army in South Carolina with David 
Morrow; in battles of Rocky Mount, Hang- 
ing Rock, Eutaw Spring, and at taking 
of Orangeburgh. 


Tait, Thomas. Militia. (William Cope- 
land, S. 17,889) On original pay bill in 
applicant’s file appears the name of Thomas 
Tait, who served as private fifty days. 


TaPLEy, ——. Col. Middleton’s Regt. 
(John Chaney, S. 32,187) Applicant en- 
listed from 96 District, he thinks spring of 
1781, in presence of Mr. [space left for 
first name] Tapley, who had previously en- 
listed in same company. 


TANNER, Josiah. Col. Brandon’s Regt. 
of Militia. (Silas McBee, S. 7,202) Appli- 
cant volunteered July 1781, near Tate’s 
Ferry; his lieutenant was Josiah Tanner. 

TAYLOR, Militia. (William Tay- 
lor, S. 39,099) John Taylor testified at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., 1822, stating, “. . . my 
father, who tho not in the continental line 
was at that time in constant service and he 
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assured me that the said Wm. Taylor had 
served his time out.” 

Taytor, Hugh. Militia. (Samuel May- 
field, S. 16,930) Applicant drafted from 
Union County for Siege of 96. The ensign 
in his company was Hugh Taylor. 

TayLor, Jeremiah. Militia. (Ceorge 
Harbison, R. 4,586) Jeremiah Taylor testi- 
fied in Fairfield District, 1840, that he was 
with George Harbison in East Florida and 
then Augusta; next saw him “at my father’s 
house in Craven County.” 


Taytor, John. 3rd S. C. Regt. (James 
Wilson, R. 11,660) Applicant who served 
from Fairfield District in 1779 declared 
that John Taylor was Orderly Sgt. of his 
company. 

Taytor, Samuel. Militia. (Thomas 
Hamilton, S. 30,470) Applicant, who 
served from Granville (later Abbeville) 
District, stated that he was acquainted with 
Capt. Samuel Taylor. 


TayLor, William. S. C. Service. (Wil- 
liam Taylor, alias Peter Snyder, S. 10,439) 
Comptroller’s office found one William 
Taylor who was paid as lieutenant. The 
notation reads, “Not this man in all prob- 
ability;” meaning not Wm. Taylor, or 
Peter Snyder, the applicant. 


Teacue, William. Militia. (Zadock 
Wood, S. 3,612) William Teague testified 
in Wilson Co., Tennessee, 1833, that he 
and Zadock Wood were mustered into serv- 
ice together at Hammond’s Old Store, then 
in 96 District. 

Terry, Joseph. Marion’s Brigade. (John 
China, S. 46,593) Applicant entered ‘rom 
Sumter District, 1781; one of the lieuten- 
ants was Joseph Terry. 


Tuweatt (?), James. Col. Maham’s 
Corp of Horse. (John China, S. 46,593) 
Applicant volunteered in August 1782 from 
Sumter District under Capt. James Thates. 


Tuomas, Tristram. Prob. Militia. (Na- 
thaniel Whittington, S. 9,527) Applicant 
drafted at beginning of War from Marl- 
borough District, under Capt. Tristram 
Thomas. 

THompson, Absolom. Prob. Militia. 
(Benjamin Neighbors, S. 19,000) Appli- 
cant drafted from Newberry District. 
Lieut. Absolom Thompson testified in Pick- 
ens District, that he served under him. 


& _ THomson, Absolom. Militia. (John Hen- 
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derson—w. Martha, W. 3,984) On an order 
for payment of Indents to a number of men 
from Spartanburg District appears the 
name of Absolom Thomson. 

Norte: This man and Absolom Thompson above 
may be identical.—Epb. 

TuHompson, James. Militia. (Cornelius 
Whittington, S. 7,892) Applicant entered 
service in 1776, in South Carolina (county 
not mentioned) under Capt. James Thomp- 
son. 

Note: Applicant apparently lived in Cheraw 
District. 

THompson, John. Militia. (Samuel 
Mayfield, S. 16,930) Applicant entered 
service from Union County on tour against 
Cherokees; his lieutenant was John Thomp- 
son. 


TiceRT, John. Civil Service. (Alex- 
ander Copeland—w. Rebecca) Alexander 
Copeland and his wife, Rebecca (maiden 
name not stated) were married in 1777 at 
the Cowpens by John Tigert, a Justice of 
the Peace. 

TrinsLeEY, Isaac. Prob. Militia. (John 
Mangum, S. 16,939) Applicant volunteered 
July 1, 1781, from Newberry District. His 
lieutenant was Isaac Tinsley. 

Also, (James Tinsley, S. 31,426) This 
applicant testified that during 1780 his 
brother Isaac was killed in a conflict with 
the Tories. 

TINSLEY, James. Militia. (Zadock Wood, 
S. 3,612) Applicant served during latter 
part of war from 96 District; belonged to 
company of Capt. James Tinsley. 


Tins.ey, Philip. Patriot. (James Tinsley, 
S. 31,426) Applicant served from 96 Dis- 
trict (later Newberry) as substitute for 
Philip Tinsley. 

Totes, John. Col. Middleton’s Regt. 
(John Chaney, S. 32,187) Applicant en- 
listed from 96 District, he thinks in spring 
of 1781, in presence of John Toles, who 
had sieslaeily enlisted in same company. 


Tow.es, Joseph. S. C. Line. (John 
Mangum, S. 16,939) Applicant enlisted in 
December 1781 from Newberry District, in 
company of Capt. Joseph Towles. 

TRAMWELL, Dennis. Militia. (William 
Wood, S. 31,589) Applicant served a tour 
from Spartanburg District under Capt. 
Dennis Tramwell. 

Tucker, Richard. Militia. (Ceorge 
Harbison, R. 4,586) Applicant served one 
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tour in 1779 from Craven (later Kershaw) 
District. Refers to Richard Tucker, who 
later became captain and was taken prisoner 
by the British and hung at Camden. 


TuRNER, John. Militia. (Robert Mc- 
Creight, S. 21,881) Applicant served from 
Fairfield District as 2nd Lieutenant under 
Capt. John Turner. 


Tutt, Benjamin. Independent Company. 
(Thomas Farrar, R. 3,449) Thomas Farrar 
served as officer in company commanded 
by Capt. Benjamin Tutt. Also, (William 
Gillespie, S. 32,267) This applicant served 
in 1776, from 96 District, under Capt. Ben- 
jamin Tutt. 


Tutt, Richard. Independent Company. 
(Thomas Farrar, R. 3,449) Testimony 
shows that the Governor commissioned 
Richard Tutt to raise and command an in- 
dependent company under Major Benjamin 
Hugar “to guard the frontiér.” os 
(Continued in June Magazine) _ 


RECORDS 
(Continued from April Magazine) 

Oats, David & Sally Griffiths, 15 Dec. 
1795. License signed by William Ward. 
Wytheville, Va. 

Oper, Stephen & Elizabeth Stubblefield, 
2 March 1795. Wentworth, N. C. 

Ope, John & Nancy Yates, 13 day, 1 
mo. 1843. Culpeper, Va. 

Octe, John & Sarah West by Randolph 
Hall, 5 Oct. 1791. Christiansburg, Va. ° 

OutHouse, Peter & Yuratee Evan by 
Alex’r Ross, 10 May 1791. Christiansburg, 
Va. 

OverRTON, Moses & Mary Overton, 23 
March 1791. Wentworth, N. C. 

Owen, William & Lucy Bandy by Joshua 
A. Burnett, Bapt. minister, 14 Nov. 1839. 
Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 


Pain, David & Anna Garrison by Alex’r 
Ross, 11 Apr. 1791. Christiansburg, Va. 

PaLMER, Drury & Mary Faulkner, 26 Jan. 
1795. Halifax, Va. 

PaLMER, Elijah & Anne Rebeckah Dob- 
son, 7 Nov. 1791. Halifax, Va. 
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Pater, Elisha & Nancy Legrand, 4 July 
1782. Halifax, Va. 


PALMER, Isom & Sally Jonson, 14 Mar. 
1797. Halifax, Va. 

PaLMER, John & Mary Jones, 24 Sept. 
1791. Halifax, Va. 


Pater, Moses & Frankey Vaughan, 15 
Nov. 1798. Halifax, Va. 

PatmoreE, Daniel & Elizabeth Nance, 16 
Aug. 1781. Halifax, Va. 


Parker, Daniel & Mary Ann Easley, 15 
Mar. 1781. Halifax, Va. 


PankeEY, John & Betty Powell, 8 Oct. 
1766. Halifax, Va. 


Parker, Abraham & Pheby Nichols, 29 
Oct. 1799. Halifax, Va. 


ParkER, David & Sally Genkeris, 6 Sept. 
1792. Halifax, Va. 


Parker, John & Nancy Wood, 29 Sept. 


1 794. Halifax, Va. 


ParKER, Richard & Lucy Owen, 2 Dec. 
1794. Halifax, Va. 

Parker, Richard & Polly Ligon, 31 Jan. 
1797. Halifax, Va. 
Parker, William & Agge Henson, 21 
Nov. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Parks, John & Patsy Church, 1 Jan. 
1788. Halifax, Va. 

Parrott, Lewis & Sarah Scoggins, 6 Dec. 
1780. Halifax, Va. 

PaRTEN, James & Mary Easter, 22 Aug. 
1791. Halifax, Va. 

Pass, Thomas, Jr. & Elizabeth Owen, 6 
March 1781. Halifax, Va. 

Paton, John & Barbry Rains, 1785-1791. 
Christiansburg, Va. 

PaTTERSON, John & Bashe Butler, 29 Oct. 
1792. Halifax, Va. 

Pautty (Pottey), Thomas, son of Jo- 
seph Paully & Abigail, dau. of Skidmore 
Munsey, 16 Oct. 1785. John Munsey, wit- 
ness. Christiansburg, Va. 

Paynor, David & Catherine Mason, 24 
Sept. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Paynor, Jesse & Eliza Oliver, 26 March 
1792. Halifax, Va. 


Peary, James, son of John & Sarah 
Peerie, & Margaret Martin, 25 Apr. 1786. 
Samuel Fergerson, witness. Christians- 
burg, Va. 

Peay, Dotson & Disey Williams, 9 July 
1795. Wentworth, N. C. 
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Peck, Peter & Susanna Venrick, 14 July 
1795. License signed by John Montgom- 
ery, Esq. Wytheville, Va. 

Peckuam, Henry W. & Lucretia F. Til- 
den by Esek Brown, Pastor, Baptist Church, 
1 March 1827; both of Lebanon. Leba- 
non, Connecticut. 

Peck Le, Thomas & Sarah Sinock by John 
Jones, 3 Feb. 1833. Marion, Va. 

PemBerTon, John & Elizabeth Fisher, 1 
Jan. 1797. Halifax, Va. 

Penpar, Michael & Leticia O’Bryan, 29 
Dec. 1787. Halifax, Va. 

Penper, John & Ann Owen, 5 Jan. 1781. 
Halifax, Va. 

Penner, Peter & Mary Bishop, 12 Feb. 
1796. License by John Montgomery, Esq. 
Wytheville, Va. 

Penson, James & Sarah Dupree, 26 
March 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Pentecost, ‘ohn & Milley Fleming, 25 
Mar. 1793. Halifax, Va. 

Pentecost, Thomas & Mary Fulkerson, 
22 Oct. 1798. Halifax, Va. 

Perovue, Isaiah & Sarah, dau. of Isom & 
Elizabeth Belcher, 29 June 1778. John 
Smith, surety. Christiansburg, Va. 

Perpue, Zachariah & Mary Conley by 
— Ross, 3 Jan. 1792. Christiansburg, 

a. 

Perkins, Benjamin & Dicey Hart, 1 Aug. 
1789. Halifax, Va. 

Perkins, Joseph & Sarah Brown, 22 Aug. 
1786. Halifax, Va. 

Perin, Joseph & Christiana Daniel, 25 
Jan. 1790. Halifax, Va. 

Perrin, George & Sally Naish, 2 Feb. 
1798. Halifax, Va. 

Perrin, Samuel & Jane Wade, 24 Dec. 
1764. Halifax, Va. 

Peterson, Eli & Mary Tornes, 6 June 
1785. John Smith, witness. Christians- 
burg, Va. 

Peterson, Isaac & Mary Ann Bym, 19 
Jan. 1779. Witnesses—Thomas Vain, 
James McCorkle. Christiansburg, Va. 

Puatr, David & Nancy Shaw, by P. 
— J. P., 15 June 1851. Statesville, 


‘Puts, John & Lucy Walthall, 17 Dec. 
1789. Halifax, Va. 
Pueps, William & Elizabeth McCraw, 
8 Nov. 1790. Halifax,Va. 
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Puuecer, Isaac & Catherine S. Ruther- 
ford, by Samuel Sayford, 31 Oct. 1839. 
Salem, Va. 

Puituips, Hezekiah & Catharine, dau. of 
Catherine Lybrook (or Laybrook), 11 Sept. 
1780. Witnesses—James Byrn, John Mil- 
ler, Margit Miller, William Christian, 
Joseph Gray. Christiansburg, Va. 

Puituips, Richard & Elizabeth Easley, 
22 Feb. 1791. Halifax, Va. 

PHILLIPs, Samuel & Agnes Crow, 5 March 
1796. Wytheville, Va. 


Pitter, Ezekiel & Eleanor Martin, 22 
Sept. 1788. Halifax, Va. 

PirKLE, Jacob & Elizabeth Saunders, 3 
Oct. 1796. Wentworth, N. C. 

Piyer, Owen & Eloner C. Swan by M. F. 
Freelan, J. P., 26 June 1851. Statesville, 
N. C. 

Poace, William & Elizabeth Coon by 
Samuel Sayford, Lutheran Minister, 12 
Sept. 1838. Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 


Posst, Henry G. & Sarah P. Stover, 15 
Sept. 1839 by Joshua A. Burnett, Baptist 
minister, Salem, Va. 


Poinpester, Chapman & Betsy Johnson, 
7 Oct. 1799. Halifax, Va. 


PoInDEXTER, Joseph & Frankey Harrison, 
23 Dec. 1799. Halifax, Va. 


PoInDEXTER, Thomas & Susanna 
23 March 1789. Halifax, Va. 

Pottey, Henry & Athaliel Mullins, 24 
Sept. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Pottey, John & Nancy Toler, 1 Aug. 
1795. Halifax, Va. 

Pottey, William & Sarah Haley, 20 Aug. 
1794. Halifax, Va. 

Potter (Posteror), William & Mary 
Watkins, 12 March 1781. Benjamin Wat- 
kins, Sr. (One record reads, “Milly Wat- 
kins.”) Farmville, Va. 

Poot, Randolph & Malona Blackwood by 
P. F. Merony, J. P., 1 Apr. 1866. Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 

Poot(E), John & Susannah Knight, 23 
July 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Poot(E), Robert Petty & Nancy Boyd, 
4 Apr. 1789. Halifax, Va. 

Pore, Elnathan & Hannah Tilden by 
William Metcalf, J. P., 13 Nov. 1754; both 
of Lebanon. Lebanon, Connecticut. 


28 Feb. 1797. Halifax, Va. 


Posey, Alexander & Elizabeth Stanfield, 
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Posey, Benjamin & Susannah Easley, 3 
Dec. 1793. Halifax, Va. 

Posey, Jesse & Susannah Wood, 29 Sept. 
1798. Halifax, Va. 


Post, William M., aged 26 yrs., 5 mo., 3 
da., b. Washington, D. C., son of Reuben 
& Harriet Post., physician, res. All Saints, 
S. C.; & Mary C. Stuart, aged 26 yrs., 1 mo., 
24 da., b. Fairfax Co., Va., dau. of C. C. 
& Cornelia W. Stuart, res. Fairfax Co.; m. 
19 Oct. 1854, by Reuben Post. Fairfax, 
Va. 

Potter, Joseph, aged 40, & Jane Lyles, 


aged 23, both res. of Fairfax Co.; m. by 
Edward Kingsford, 27 Apr. 1854. Fairfax, 
Va. 


Pounp, Solomon & Frances Bryant, 28 
Feb. 1791. Halifax, Va. 

Powe Lt, Anthony & Elizabeth Miller, 23 
Nov. 1789. Halifax, Va. 

PoweE.t, Charles & Salley Nelson, 23 
Apr. 1794. Halifax, Va. 

Powe.., David, Jr. & Sarah Winn by 
Smith Johnson, 17 Jan. 1791. Halifax, Va. 

Powe.L, David & Susannah Carter, 11 
Nov. 1796. Halifax, Va. 

PowELL, James & Polly Turpin, 16 June 
1788. Halifax, Va. 

PowELL, Joshua & Fanny Willingham, 2 
June 1787. Halifax, Va. 

PoweELL, Rowland & Mary Tilden, 12 
Jan. 1718. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

PowELL, Rowland, Jr. & Mary Richard- 
son, 5 Dec. 1750. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

PowELL, Stephen & Elizabeth Blackman, 
2 June 1725. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

PoweELL, Thomas & Nancy Womack, 4 
Sept. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

PowELL, Truman & Elizabeth Carpenter 
of Coventry, 6 March 1727. New London, 
Connecticut. 

PowELL, William & Sally Johnson, 16 
Sept. 1784. Halifax, Va. 

PowELL, William C., aged 22, b. Fairfax 
Co., Va., son of Bushrod & Catherine 
Powell, farmer, & Eliza Jane Kernoll, aged 
22, b. Green Co., N. Y., dau. of Henry & 
Sophie Kernoll; both res. of Fairfax Co.; 
m. by S. Trott, 1 June 1854. Fairfax, Va. 

Poynor, Robert & Sally Smith, 29 Dec. 
1798. Halifax, Va. 

PraTHER, Henry & Catherine Eatter by 
John Stanger, Minister, German Congrega- 
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gg Church, 14 Dec. 1790. Wytheville, 

a. 

Preston, James & Judy Samson, 25 Nov. 
1793. Halifax, Va. 

Prewitt, Michael & Mary Thurston, 10 
Mar. 1778. Halifax, Va. ; 

Price, William, Jr. & Sarah Baulderig, 
dau. of William Baulding, 28 Oct. 17—. 
Francis Watkins, surety. Farmville, Va. 

Price, William & Darcus Hancer, 27 Oct. 
1793. Halifax, Va. 

Price, Williamson & Susannah Booker, 
18 May 1786. Halifax, Va. 

Privpy, James & Elizabeth Hodges, 25 
June 1798. Halifax, Va. 

Prippy, Richard & Judith Forrester, 21 
Feb. 1782. Halifax, Va. 

Prinv.e, William & Barbara Cookey, 15 
Jan. 1793. Halifax, Va. 

Proctor, Jiles & Nancy Willey, 15 Feb. 
1794. Wentworth, N. C. 

Pruitt, Byrd & Sarah Hurt, 9 Feb. 1782. 
Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, David & Letes Didson, 11 Feb. 
1794. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, David & Annie Didson, 28 
Nov. 1796. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, Hardy & Lucy Chaney, 22 June 
1795. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, John & Darcus Chaney, 27 
Aug. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, Newbill & Nancy Wood, 21 
Dec. 1791. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, Thomas & Elizabeth Wood, 24 
Oct. 1785. Halifax, Va. 

Puckett, Thomas & Fanny Arnold, 2 
Aug. 1798. Halifax, Va. 

Pucu, Franklin & Elizabeth Shupe; bond 
dated 18 July 1833. Marion, Va. 

Puitt, Anthony & Susannah Gholson, 15 
Nov. 1785. Halifax, Va. 

Joseph & Agnes Brandon, 30 
Dec. 1797. Halifax, Va. 

PurceELL, James & Mildred Hall, 23 May 
1791. Halifax, Va. 

PurceLL, William & Nancy Parker, 12 
Dec. 1796. Halifax, Va. 

PursELL, John & Jean Jones, 17 July 
1798. Wentworth, N. C. 

PursiL, William & Patsy Young, 23 June 
1790. Wentworth, N. C. 

Rapin, Charles & Manerva Shadrick by 
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J. Smith, J. P., 20 Sept. 1866. Mocksville, 
N. C. 


Racan, James C., aged 23, & Sarah 
Bryan, aged 22, by John Rogers, J. P., 27 
Apr. 1873, at Meat Camp T. Witnesses— 
Nathan Horton, Jacob Woodring, L. A. 
Ragan. Boone, N. C. 

Racianp, Gidson & Polly Farmer, 24 
Oct. 1796. Halifax, Va. 

RacLanD, Reuben & Betsey Farmer, 26 
Dec. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

RacLanp, Thomas & Frances Glass, 22 
Dec. 1788. 

Racianp, Walker & Betty Comer, 9 Mar. 
1796. Halifax, Va. 


Racspae, Lewis & Sally Isbell, 26 Dec. 
1796. Halifax, Va. 


Raw.incs, William & Mary Magdolin 
Roberts, 15 July 1767. Halifax, Va. 

Rawiins, John & Elizabeth Terrell, 17 
Mar. 1794. Halifax, Va. 


Raves, Elijah & Lilley Moore, 8 Jan. 
1798. Wentworth, N. C. 


Rayne, Thomas & Betsey Sowell, 22 Feb. 
1791. Halifax, Va. 

Reap,-Benjamin & Nancy Black, 17 Nov. 
1789. Halifax, Va. 


Reaper, John & Mary Etter; license 
signed by James Finley, Esq., 17 Dec. 1793. 
Wytheville, Va. 


Reaper, William & Diney Helvy, license 
signed by John Montgomery, 12 Jan. 1796. 
Wytheville, Va. 

Rector, George & Anne Atkinson by 
Alex’r Ross, 3 Jan. 1792. Christiansburg, 
Va. 


REDPATH, Benjamin, widower, aged 33, 
son of Charlotte Redpath, & Rhoda Wilson, 
single, aged 24, dau. of G. B. & Jane Wil- 
son; both b. Pulaski; m. by Lewis Reepe, 
29 Aug. 1854. Pulaski, Va. 

Reese, John & Alley Benney Hands, 10 
July 1798. Halifax, Va. 

Rerrey, Samuel & Margaret Good by 
Samuel Layford, Lutheran, 16 July 1839. 
Salem, Roanoke Co., Va. 

REYNOLDs‘s), Joseph & Elizabeth Turner, 
26 Nov. 1787. Halifax, Va. 

Ruopes, Joseph & Rachel Pearson, 11 
Jan. 1792. Wentworth, N. C. 

RIcE, & Letty 3 Dec. 1796. 

Halifax, Va. 
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Rice, George & Nancy Woods by Jona- 
than Bird, (date not shown). Robert 
Crockett, witness. All of Wythe County. 
Wytheville, Va. 

Rice, John & Elizabeth Hundley, 17 Mar. 
1781. Halifax, Va. 


Rice, Lewelen & Sarah I. McChell by 
R. Gannaway, 28 Nov. 1833. Marion, Va. 

Rice, William & Anne Richarson, 1 Oct. 
1798. Halifax, Va. 

Ricuarps, George & (bride’s name not 
shown) , 8 Jan. 1781. Halifax, Va. 

Ricwarpson, Andrew & Mercy Clauson, 
17 Oct. 1773. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

Ricuarpson, Daniel & Martha Forrest, 
28 June 1787. Halifax, Va. 


RicHarpson, David of Lebanon & Rachel 
Richardson of Coventry, 28 Oct. 1747. 
Lebanon, Connecticut. 


Ricuarpson, Ebenezer, b. Woburn, 
Mass., 1683; & Elizabeth Kenderick, m. 14 
Jan. 1718. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

RicHarpson, Ebenezer, Jr., & Katherine 
Brewster, 5 Nov. 1747. Lebanon, Con- 
necticut. 


RicHarpson, Eleazer & Hannah Sprague, 
17 Dec. 1760. Lebanon, Connecticut. 

RIcHARDSON, Jesse & Nancy Caldwell, 16 
Aug. 1797. Halifax, Va. 

RicHarDson, Joseph & Elizabeth Wise, 
23 Nov. 1749. Lebanon, Connecticut. 


RICHARDSON, Joseph & Sarah Marriner 
of Colchester, 1 Jan. 1768. Lebanon, Con- 


necticut. 


Ricwarpson, Nathan & Phebe Cracker, 
8 Nov. 1748. Lebanon, Connecticut. 


RicHarpson, Thomas & Lucy Thompson, 
20 Oct. 1785. Halifax, Va. 


RIcHARDSON, Thomas & Nancy Quesen- 
burg, by Robert Jones, 7 June 1791. 
Christiansburg, Va. 


RicHARpDSON, William & Elizabeth Carter, 
10 Sept. 1789. Halifax, Va. 


Ricuarpson, William & Sarah Watson, 
14 Feb. 1795. Wentworth, N. C. 


Ricut, Reuben & Casey Cantrell, 27 Apr. 
1791. Wentworth, N. C. 


Roacu, Simon & (name not shown), 16 
Feb. 1786. Halifax, Va. 


Rossins, Anderson & Hazey Odear, by 
William Murphy, J. P., 21 Mar. 1852. 
Marion, N. C. 
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Roperts, Alexander & Martha Smith, 
1 May 1758. Halifax, Va. 

Roserts, James, Jr., & Elizabeth Oakes, 
6 Oct. 1760. Halifax, Va. 

Roserts, John & Mary Simms, 25 May 
1791. Halifax, Va. 

Roserts, Thomas & Diana Chandler, 26 
Sept. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Roserts, William & Sally Ragland, 22 
Sept. 1789. Halifax, Va. 

Roserts, Wright &. Eliza Certain of 
Montgomery County, by John Stanger, 
M. G., 28 Feb. 1792, Wytheville, Va. 

RoBertTson, John & Frances Abbott, 14 
Jan. 1795. Halifax, Va. 

RoBERTSON, John & Mildred Price, 20 
Mar. 1797. Halifax, Va. 

RoBERTSON, Pleasant & Mary Harper, 18 
Oct. 1790. Halifax, Va. 

RoBerTson, Richard & Polly Carmical, 
24 Sept. 1792. Halifax, Va. 

Rosertson, William & Elizabeth Hunt, 
1 Feb. 1762. Halifax, Va. 

Rosinet, Daniel & Mary McFarland, — 
Jan. 1786. David Fanning, witness. 
Christiansburg, Va. 


Rosins, Thomas & Nancy Henderson, — 
Dec. 1796. Halifax, Va. 


Rock, Henry A., miller, aged 24, 
widower, son of Thomas & Sarah Rock, & 
Octavia F. Rupe, aged 16, single, b. Pulaski 
County, dau. of John & Elizabeth Rupe; m. 
by Richard Buckingham, 12 July 1854. 
Pulaski, Va. 

Ropren, Abner & Agnes Brandon, 22 
Nov. 1790. Halifax, Va. 

Ropcers, John & Temparance Echols, 6 
Nov. 1786. Halifax, Va. 

Rocers, Benjamin & Nancey Hill, 6 July 
1789. Halifax, Va. 

Rocers, William & Betsy Glenn, 14 Apr. 
1794. Halifax, Va. 

RotianD, William & Susannah Sutton; 
bond dated 27 Feb. 1833. Marion, Va. 

Roop, Asa & Mary Calkin, 24 Jan. 1740. 
Lebanon, Connecticut. 

Roop, Jeremiah, b. 15 Aug. 1759; m. 
Abigail Phelps, widow, abt. 1760. Leba- 
non, Connecticut. 

Roop, Rufus & Abigail Standish of Nor- 
wich, 29 Dec. 1743. Lebanon, Connecti- 


cut. 


Rose, Philip & Sarah Hopson, 18 Jan. 
1781. Halifax, Va. 

RosenBAuM, Adam & Susannah Spreaker, 
by J. Finley, Esq., 27 Nov. 1796. Wythe- 
ville, Va. 


RosespauM, George & Mary Spreaker, 5 
Jan. 1796. Wytheville, Va. 


Rosensum, Mathias & Polly Morgan, 6 
Apr. 1795. Wytheville, Va. 


Ross, Reuben & Jenney Bivern, 18 Jan. 
1796. Wentworth, Va. 


Rowton, Joseph & Molley Payte, dau. of 
Jeremiah Pate, 10 July 1784. Fraulius 
Preston, witness. Christiansburg, Va. 


Rove, William & Botte [sic] Barnes, 
3 Apr. 1797. Wentworth, N. C. 


Royster, Charles & Elizabeth How, 15 
Sept. 1768. Halifax, Va. 


Royster, Peter & Susannah Rock, 22 
May 1788. Halifax, Va. 


Rupe, Jeremiah & Hannah Grover, 16 
May 1753. Lebanon, Connecticut. 


Rumso, Charles & Elizabeth Maskell, 17 
Apr. 1786. Halifax, Va. 


Absolem & Elizabeth Gaines, 
23 Oct. 1793. Halifax, Va. 


Russet, Christopher & Jerusha Owen, 
15 Dec. 1792. Halifax, Va. 


RuTHERFORD, William & Betsey Capper, 
20 Sept. 1797. Wytheville, Va. 


Ruriece, Thomas & Lucy Baldwin, 27 
Nov. 1798. Halifax, Va. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PAPERS IN THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


APPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATS: ADAMS 
& JEFFERSON ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Note: Earlier items in this collection were 
printed in D. A. R. Magazine, issues of May 1948 
and January 1949,—Eb. 

Pierre C. Van Wyck—N. Y. Samuel 
Hawkins, Poughkeepsie, & James Tall- 
madge, Poughkeepsie—May 3, 1802. 
Recom*. for comm™ of Bankruptcy by 
Theodorus Bailey & Ch. V. Cortlandt. 


List of Appointments Made by the Presi- 
dent of the fnited States Subsequent to the 
Rising of the Senate in March 1804: 
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) Ephraim Kirby of Connecticut an addi- 
tional Judge for the Mississippi Territory. 
Commission dated 6th Apl. last 

Michael Jones of Ohio, Registrar of Land 
Office at Kaskashkee. Commission dated 
9th April. 

John Badollet of Penns* Registrar of Do. 
at Vincennes. Same date. 

David Mereweather of Georgia, Commis- 
sioner to treat with the Creek Nation of 
Indians—23 Apl. 

George Hoffman of Ohio. Registrar of 
Land Office at Detroit, first of June. 

William Few of New York, Commissioner 
of Loans for that State, 29 May. 

Thomas Rutter of Maryland, Marshal 
for Maryland District. Same date. 

Daniel Humphreys of New Hampshire, 
Attorney for that District. 


Tomson J. Skinner, of Massachusetts, 
Commissioner of Loans for Massachusetts. 
Same date. 


John Gibson of Indiana, Secretary for 
the Indian Territory. Dated 14 May. 


Samuel Hamilton, Samuel N. Smallwood 
and Robert Alexander, Junr., Justices of 
the Peace for County of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Wm. C. C. Claiborne of the Mississippi 
Terr., Governor of the Territory of Orleans 
from 30 Sepr. 

James Brown of Kentucky, Sec’r of the 
Territory of Orleans from 30 Sepr. 


Dominie A. Hall of S. C., Judge of the 
District Court in and for the Territory of 
Orleans. Ephraim Kirby of Conn., John B. 
Prevost of N. Y.—three Judges of the 
Superior Court for the Territory of Orleans, 
from the same period. 

Mahlon Dickerson of Penna., Atty for 
Orleans District, from the same period. 


Harry Toulman of Kentucky, one of the 
Judges in and over the Mississippi Terri- 
tory—the date is blank. 

Isaac Neufville of South Carolina, Com- 
missioner of Loans for that state. Dated 
10th Sept. 

Edward Hall of Maryland, Commissioner 
“s Loans for Maryland. Dated 4th Octo- 

r. 

Thomas Fitzpatrick of S. Carolina, Regis- 
trar of Land Office in the County of Adams 
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in Mississippi Territory for the Land 


Rights West of Pearl River. Dated 5 


October. 


Walter Jones, Jun. Attorney for District 
of Columbia. 


Joseph Chambers of the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, Registrar of Land Office in the 
County of Washington in Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, for land lying East of the Pearl 
River. Dated 25 March last. 


Frederick Bates of Indiana Territory, 
Receiver of Public Monies for Lands of 
the United States at Detroit. 


Elijah Backey of Ohio, Receiver of Pub- 
lic Monies for Lands at Kaskaskia. Dated 
5 October. 


Harry Toulmin of Kentucky, Receiver of 
Public Monies for Lands at Ho-bu-hen- 
toop-a or S. Stephens. Dated 5 October. 

Nathaniel Ewing of Pennsa., Receiver 
of Public Monies for Lands of the U. S. 
at Vincennes. Dated 12th of October. 


William Bache of Penns*, Surveyor for 
the Port of Philad* and Inspector of the 
Revenue for same. 2d April. 

Thomas C. Ferbee of North Carolina, 
Surveyor and Inspector of the Revenue for 
the Port of Old Town, Sixth April. 

William Fisher of Virginia, Inspector of 
the Revenue for Port of South Quay. 7th 
April. 

Wilson Carey Nicholas of Virginia, 
Comptroller for the District of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. 2d May. 

Joshua Prentiss of Massachusetts, Sur- 
veyor and Inspector of Revenue for the 
Port of Marblehead. 29 May. 

Robert Carter Nicholas of Kentucky, 


Surveyor & Inspector for the Port of 
Orleans. 29 May. 


Persons Agreed On By the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress From the State 
of Connecticut As Proper for Commis- 
sioners: 


Ist DistTRICT 
Andrew Kingsbury—Hartford 


DISTRICT 


Epaphroditus Champion—East Haddam 
istol— Hambd 


Simeon B 


‘ 
y 
‘ 
j 
3 
I 


3rp DisTtRICT 


Shubael Abbee—Windham 
Joseph Isham Sr—Colchester 


District 


William Heron—Reading 
John Davenport Sr—Stamford 
5TH District 
Julius Deming—Litchfield == 
Shadrack Osborn—Southbury 


The person first named in each District 
is recommended for nomination or appoint- 
ment; the second in each District is named 
to be nominated or appointed in case the 
Person first named should not accept. 


To His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, Esq., 
President of the United States, we the subscribers 
citysons of the county of Bristol Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts do humbly Petition your Excel- 
ency that the collector at New Bedford and the 
Collector at Dighton in said county may be Te: 


A List or CANDIDATES FOR THE LOAN 


or names of persons recommending him.—Epb. 
Joshua Potts: John Williams & others 


moved from office aforesaid. 


Taunton, Decemb’ 9" 1804 


Abraham Wadell 
George Wodell 
Caleb Wodell 
George Freelove 
Jonathan Barneby 
Enoch French 
Joshua Wilbour 
Charles Dean 
John Dean 
Abiatner Leonard 
Abraham Hathaway 
Aaron Pratt 
Samuel Wilis 
Samuel Allen Jun 
Valentine Martin 
Zepenian Perry 
Silvenus Perry 
Martin 
Elnathan Lake 
Simeon Round 
Abel Burt 


James Nichols 
Pardon Devol 
Jonathan Brownell 


Benjamin Bright- 
man 
Nathan Bowen 
Abraham Bowen 
Richard Borden 
Garshom Wodell, 2* 
Daniel Boomer 
Paul Peckham 
Phinehas Wadell 
Benjamin W odell 
Philip Peckham 
David Perry Jun 
Joshua Fisher 
Cyrill Peck 
William Daggell Jun 
Simeon Daggell 
John Daggell 


Jacob Daggell 


Elhanah French Ju un 
Abel French 
Beriah Barney 
John Ide 
Timothy Walker — 
Richard 


Abraham Ormsbe 


Bassett Stith: Judge Sitgreaves, Wm. R. 


_ the State Archives at Jackson, Mississippi. 


Be: ¥ Until 1817 the present state of Alabama 
Allen Cole Te 


Joseph Wheaton 
James Brown 
Christopher Bland- 
ing 


Orrice oF NortH CAROLINA 


Norte: Name of candidate is followed by name 


Duncan McAuslin: William Martin & Tim- 
othy Bloodworth, Esq. 


Joshua Winslow: Robert Cochran, Esq. 
John Jay: Wm. B. Grove, Esq. 


John Bradley: Joseph G. Wright, Esq., G. 
I. McRee, Esq., Timothy Bloodworth 


A. Jocelyn: 
Daniel Carthy: 


James Kenan: Hon. Timothy Bloodworth 
& Jas. Gillespie 
William Cuppler: Robt. Harper, Esq. 


Davis, Esq. & others 
Dr. Nath' Alexander: William Polk, Esq. 
Alex Martin, Esq. 


Wm. Henry Haywood: John Haywood, Esq. 

William Sheppard: Charles Biddle & others 

William Smith: 

Thomas Henderson: Hon. Alexander Martin 

Robert Fenner: Thomas Bloodworth & Sam' 
Johnston 


Samuel Bloodworth: Hon. Timothy Blood- 
worth & Sam Johnston, Esq. 


Wm. Durfey: 
James Carreway 
Dunkin Moore 
James Richardson 


Sherwood Haywood: John Steele 
Spyers Singleton: Timothy Bloodworth 
(Dated) 1798. 


¢ 


Hon. Timothy 
Bloodworth 


TERRITORIAL oF 1816 


The following census was copied from 
the original record, which is now a part of 


fell within the boundaries of the Mississippi 
Territory. 


NE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE (oe). 
George Peck 
bot David Brown 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


In the original record surnames appear 
under their initial letters. Since the census 
taker had rearranged names to this extent, 
they have been completely alphabetized for 
this list. 

Clark County was formed from Old 
Washington County, Mississippi Territory, 
in December 1812. 

Males Females 

Head of Household Over Under Over Under 

21 21 21 


Alden, Samuel........ 1 1 1 sig 
Allen, Drury.......... 2 3 1 » | 
Alston, Lemuel I...... . 2 1 
Anderson, Isaac... . . “ik 1 2 
Anderson, Jordan..... . 2 1 
Anderson, William..... 2 3 1 3 
Anderson, William. ... . 2 4 1 3 
Armstrong, John... .. . 1 3 1 2 
Armstrong, Thomas... 2 3 1 3 
Arnold, Benjamin. .... 1 1 1 
Austell, Evan......... 2 1 2 + 
Barlow, Branson...... 1 6 1 3 
Barrow, John 3 2 1 
Barton, William....... 2 1 2 
Basor, Caleb.......... 1 3 2 2 
Beall, Walter......... 6 3 1 2 
Bedell, Benjamin..... . 1 3 1 1 
Beeler, Thomas. ...... 1 1 1 1 
Bemus, James......... 3 iss 1 2 
Bennison, John........ 1 2 1 2 
Bethany, John........ 1 1 
Bird, William......... 1 1 1 2 
Birdsong, Jessee....... 1 x 1 1 
Blackwell, James... .. . 2 3 1 1 
Boler, William........ 1 1 1 pic 
Bostick, Levy......... 1 1 1 3 
Bowman, James....... 1 2 1 2 
Boykin, Solomon... .. . 3 3 2 2 
Bradley, John......... 2 4 1 2 
Bradon, James........ 1 3 1 4+ 
Brewer, Matthew..... . 2 2 2 1 
Brooks, Aaron........ 1 2 1 1 
Brown, Bartlet........ 1 3 1 5 
Brown, John.......... 1 4 1 2 
Brown, Stephen....... 1 1 1 ap 
Browning, Isaiah... .. . 1 3 1 4 
Browning, William.... 3 2 1 

Brumby, Thomas M... 4 1 3 
Brunson, ——........ 1 3 1 2 
*Brunson, Josiah...... 1 2 1 2 
Bruster, Henry........ 1 1 2 7 
Buckelow, John....... 3 2 3 2 


Head of Household 


Calk, Elijah.......... 
Caller, Robert. ....... 
Cammel, James C...... 
Campbell, Daniel.... .. 
Campbell, Duncan... .. 
Canley, Barnabas..... 
Canline, Christine, Sr. . 
Canline, Chrstine, Jr... 
Cannon, Joel E........ 
Carmack, David...... 
Carter, Henry......... 
Carter, Hezekiah... .. . 
Casity, Charles....... 
Casity, Hugh......... 
Cato, Patsy........... 
Cawl, Samuel......... 
Chiles, Walter........ 
Christmas, Nathaniel. . 
Churchwell, James... .. 
Clements, Benjamin. . . 


Cochran, William..... . 
Coleman, Jesse....... . 
Coleman, William... .. 
Collier, Francis....... . 
Cox, Caleb........... 


Cox, Matthew........ 
Coxe, William......... 
Crawford, William.... . 
Crawford, William.... . 
Creagh, John G...... .. 
Curtis, Blunder....... 


Daffin, James......... 
Daniel, James........ . 
Davis, Daniel......... 
Davis, Hannah........ 
Dean, John, Senr..... . 
Dean, John, Junr..... . 
Dedridge, Noah....... 
Dees, Benjamin, Senr.. . 
Dees, Benjamin, Junr.. 
Deese, George........ . 
Delaney, Thomas..... . 
Dennis, Joseph... ..... 
Dent, Uriah.......... 
Dewit, Joseph......... 
Dewitt, James........ 
Dixon, John.......... 
Dodd, Richard........ 
Doty, Edward 


Males 


Over 


21 


Under Over Under 


2] 


BB 


Females. 


2] 


— 


21 


= 


3 
2 
4 
2 
9 
2 E 
1 
3 
2 
I 
2 2 
I 
2 ; 
Coal, Richard... . ig 
Cobb, Seaborn | 
I 
2 
3 
Cox, John. . 5 
2 
1 2 
l 3 
| 
1 1 
1 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
l 2 
1 
1 
es Cade, William........ 2 3 2 2 2 3 1 5 Bee 
Cabel, Barny......... 3 1 1 4 | 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Head of Household 


Drinkard, Francis 


Duke, Hardeman..... . 
Dugan, John.......... 


Dyer, Joseph 


Easley, Edward....... 


Easley, Roderick 

Easley, Warham 

Edwards, Dabney 
Edwards, John 


Embree, Anne 


Embree, Jonathan.... . 


Emmonds, John 


Etherington, William. . 


Evans, Ellington 
Evans, Stephen 
Ewin, Samuel 


Faught, William 


Ferguson, Jacob...... . 


Figures, Thomas 
Files, John 
Fisher, George 
Thomas McGee, 
overseer 


Ford, James.......... 


Ford, Sary 
Foscue, Benjamin 


Foster, Caty.......... 
Foster, Mary......... 


Foster, Sarah 
Foster, William 


Franklin, Henry, Senr. . 
Fraser, Thomas....... 


Furlow, James 


Gains, David 
Gains, Young 


Gales, Josiah.......... 
Ganes, William........ 
Gee, Joseph........... 
George, Basil......... 
Gibbs, George......... 


Gibbs, Zachariah 


Gill, Reubin.......... 
Gill, Richard.......... 
Gilmore, George...... 
Gilmore, John......... 
Glass, David.......... 


Glass, John 
Glass, Williamson 


Goode, James J........ 


Males Females 
Over Under Over Under 
2/ 2/ 21 
4 
3 


Head of Household 
2] 
Goodwin, Thomas 


Graves, Joseph........ 


Green, Joshua......... 
Green, Raleigh 


Haden, Robert G 

Hall, John............ 
Hall, Joseph W........ 
Hammond, Mathias. . . 
Hammond, Wiiliam.... 
Hammonds, 


Samuel, Junr........ 
Hardy, Henry......... 
Hardy, Henry......... 
Harmon, Joseph....... 
Harper, Mary......... . 
Harris, Micajah 1 
Harrison, Benjamin.... 1 1 
Harrison, Pascal 
Harrison, Samuel...... 2 
Harrison, Vincent 1 
Harwell, Needham 1 
Hatch, Benjamin 2 
Hawkins, Elizabeth... . 
Hays, Mark 
Heard, Joel........... 
Hearne, George 
Hearne, William 
Heaton, Isaac 
Hicks, Jeremiah....... 
Hicks, Matthew 5 
Hilbert, Henry & Clark. 
Hill, Fanny........... 
Hill, Moses. .......... 
Hill, Starling.......... 
Hogg, John 


Hollman, Joseph 
Hopkins, Richard 
Hosea, Thomas....... 
Hough, William H..... 
Howell, Henry 


Irbey, John K......... 
Irvine, Jessee B 
Ivy, Charles 


2] 


1 
1 
1 


(no numbers shown) 


1 


Males Females 
| — 
a Greer, William. .... 1 1 1 
Green, James. ... 1 1 1 2 
3 1 1 4 Green, James, Sr.... 4 4 3 2 eee: 
: 1 5 2 2 2 1 2 
4+ 4+ 3 1 2 
; 2 3 1 1 1 
Hammonds, 
2 1 3 2 2 
l 1 3 4 
2 2 3 1 3 
= 3 1 5 l + 4 ae 
| 4 1 3 1 3 
3 2 3 1 2 


[435] | DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
Males Females Males Females 
Head of Household Over Under Over Under Head of Household Over Under Over Under 
2/1 BF 21 21 21 21 21 
Jackson, Isaac........ 2 1 1 McAlpine (See McCalpine) 
Jackson, Isaac........ 2 2 1 2 McCain, John......... 1 2 1 3 
Jackson, Joseph....... 1 1 McCalpine, Archibald.. 2 1 
Jackson, William...... 1 4 1 McDade, John........ 2 3 l 4 
James, Abner......... 1 2 2 ani *McDavid, John...... 2 3 1 4 
Jentry, James......... 1 1 1 4 McDonald, Alexander.. 1 1 1 2 
Jetton, Bennedict.... . 1 3 1 1 McDonald, John. ..... 1 3 1 1 
Johnson, John........ 1 2 McEntire, Sarah...... .. 2 2 
Jones, Absolom....... = 1 1 1 3 McGee, John......... 1 3 1 I 
Jones, Allen.......... 3 2 2 4 *McGee, Thomas..... . 1 
Jones, Josiah......... 2 4 1 a McGrew, John, Senr... 3 <3 2 1 
Jones, Matthew....... 1 4+ 1 2 McGrew, John, Junr... 3 5 2 
Jones, William........ 2 + 2 1 McGrew, William..... 1 1 1 1 
Jones, William, Junr... 1 1 1 McGrew, William.... . 3 1 1 
Jones, William C...... 1 1 2 McKinney, Green..... 1 y 1 2 
McKinney, John...... 1 1 1 1 
Keal, James.......... 1 2 2 6 McKinney, John. ..... I l 1 
Kelley, Jesse.......... 1 4 1 2 McMillen, Nathan... .. 2 
Kelly, Hannah........ “a 4 1 4 
Kemp, Joseph......... 1 3 1 Ee Mabry, Walter........ 1 4 1 1 
Kenneday, John....... 1 5 2 3 Martin, Andrew....... 1 1 5 6 
King, Benjamin... .... 1 1 Martin, John......... 2 3 1 2 
King, William & Martin, Robert........ 1 5 1 2 
Kepinger........... 2 1 Matlock, James....... 1 3 1 2 
Kirk, Reubin......... 1 3 1 Matthews, Samuel..... 1 
Kirkham, Joseph...... 5 1 Miller, Michael... .... 2 1 1 2 
Kirkpatrick, James.... 1 3 1 5 Mills, William........ 1 1 1 1 
Milstead, Sarah....... 1 1 2 
Mimms, Thomas..... . 1 1 1 
Soba. 1 4 1 2 Lewis....... 2 
Mixon, James......... 
6 1 Montcrief, Caleb..... . 1 1 1 3 
3 1 Montgomery, Jonathan 1 6 1 1 
Langham, : Moore, Andrew....... 2 3 1 4 
Thomas, Junr....... 1 2 2 Moore, Edward....... 3 
Langham, Thomas H... 2 4 1 2 Morgan, John......... 1 3 1 2 
Lee, Nancy........... ‘ 1 1 = Morgan, Richard...... 2 1 1 3 
Lee, Robert........... 1 1 1 Mott, Jonas.......... 1 4 1 1 
Leech, Polly........ 1 3 2 Mott, Joseph. ........ 3 2 1 3 
Lenoir, Robert........ 1 1 2 1 Mott, Loveless........ 1 2 1 2 
Loftes, Benjamin H.... 1 2 1 1 Mott, William........ 1 1 2 1 
Loftes, John A........ 1 1 Murrell, William... .. . 1 
Lofton, William....... 1 2 1 2 Myrick, Henry. aap eee 1 2 1 1 
Long, Jacob.......... 1 4 1 3 Myrick, William. ..... 1 3 1 1 
Long, John M......... 1 2 1 2 
Love, Robert. ........ 1 1 1 2 Nabers, Nathan....... 2 1 1 
Love, Roberts........ 1 1 Neeley, David........ 1 1 
Lovel, Joseph. ........ 1 1 1 1 
Lowry, George........ 2 1 1 1 Odum, Richard....... 1 2 1 6 
Lowry, John, Senr..... 1 3 1 3 Oglethorp, John....... 1 1 1 5 
Lowry, John, Junr..... 1 2 1 1 Oneal, Bridges. ....... 1 3 1 4 


3 
| 
| 
ty 
22 
| 
Mek 
= 
| 


Head of Household Over Under Over Under 


Parker, Jesse.......... 
Parker, John.......... 
Parker, William. ...... 
Parker, William L..... 
Pearce, Lewis......... 
Pearson, Henry & Leo’ 

Perry, Darling........ 
Perry, Nathan........ 
Phillips, Charles, Sr.. . . 
Phillips, Charles...... . 
Phillips, David........ 
Phillips, George....... 
Phillips, James L..... . 
Phillips, Joseph....... 
Phillips, Joseph Col... . 
Phillips, Richard... ... 
Phillips, Robert H.... . 
Phillips, Thomas. .... . 
Phillips, William. ..... 
Phillips, William. ..... 
Philpot, Thomas...... 
Pickerson, Moses..... . 
Pickens, John......... 
Pitman, Jacob........ 
Pogue, David......... 
Pogue, Robert........ 
Pool, John............ 
Potts, Henry.......... 
Powers, Nathaniel.... . 
Preck, James M....... 
Presnal, Absalom... .. . 
Presnal, James........ 
Prewit, Martin........ 


Prince, Elijah......... 
Prior, William........ 
Pugh, Elijah.......... 
Pugh, Isaac........... 
Pugh, Jesse........... 
*Pugh, Razen......... 
Pugh, Robert......... 


Quinea, Jane.......... 


Rainwater, Richard... . 
Raner, Hardy......... 
Ray, Charles, Sr... .... 
Ray, Charles, Jr....... 
Ray, Henry........... 
Ray, John............ 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Males Females 
21 21 21 21 
1 5 
1 7 1 1 
1 3 1 3 
1 4 1 3 
1 1 1 2 
1 2 1 1 
2 1 1 3 
1 1 1 am 
1 4 1 3 
1 1 1 3 
2 5 1 2 
1 4 1 
1 2 1 2 
2 3 1 3 
1 1 1 1 
2 2 1 es 
2 3 1 2 
2 2 2 1 
1 4 1 3 
1 1 1 
1 ne 1 2 
1 2 2 2 
1 1 
1 3 1 2 
2 1 
1 4+ 2 4 
1 1 1 2 
1 1 
1 ry 1 2 
2 1 1 3 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 3 
2 1 1 1 
5 4 2 7 
1 2 1 te 
1 3 1 2 
3 1 1 
1 3 1 Si 
2 5 1 3 
1 1 1 1 
1 2 1 rm 
1 1 is 1 
1 2 1 1 
1 + 1 4+ 
4 1 
4 1 1 2 
1 2 1 3 
1 1 1 + 
2 2 1 2 
1 2 1 2 
1 4 1 


Revers (or Reven), 
Richard. ........... 
Reynolds, Reuben. .. .. 
Robea, Kinchen...... . 
Robeson, Edward... . . 
Robinson, David...... 
Robinson, William A... 


Rodes, John.........7 


Rogers, Benjamin... .. 
Rogers, Elizabeth... . . 
Rogers, John, Senr... . . 
Rogers, John, Junr.... . 
Rogers, John.......... 


(Same man?) 


Rogers, Jonah......... 
Rose, William......... 
Roser, Elijah......... 
Rutledge, Abram...... 


Saffold, Drury........ 
Saffold, Reuben....... 
Sanders, Isaac........ 
Sanders, Isham....... 
Sansom, William... .. . 
Sanders, Joseph....... 
Savell, Hannah........ 
Saunders, George... ... 
Saunders, Isham...... 
Scarborough, John.... . 
Scott, Benjamin....... 
Scott, Benjamin....... 
Scruggs, Richard W... . 
Shamburger, Henry.... 
Shamburger, William. . 
Short, James.......... 
Singleton, Richard..... 
Slator, George... .. . 
Slator, John.......... 
Slator, John.......... 
Smith, John.......... 
Smith, Neel........... 
Smith, Reese.......... 
Smith, William........ 
Spikes, Jonah......... 
Standley, Benjamin.... 


Starkey, Gidion....... 


Stewart, James........ 


Tate, William......... 
Taylor, David........ 


1 
1 
2 
1 


Head of Household Over Under Over Under rae : 
Pace, Dempsey..... .. Reed, Elias........... 1 1 3 
Pace, John......... Reed, James.......... 1 1 
Paris, William L. 
3 Parker, Amos 1 
a 
1 3 1 
4 1 3 1 3 aoe 
2 3 
5 1 
2 
2 2 
1 
1 1 1 
1 1 
4 1 2 3 : 
3 3 
1 3 1 
3 
F 1 5 1 
Price, John. . 1 
3 
2 3 2 
5 
j 1 1 2 5 
3 3 2 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 ‘4 
Stinson, Burrell....... 1 1 1 3 
q Stokes, David......... 1 3 1 3 
4 1 3 | 2 @ 
1 1 2 2 


Head of Household Over Under Over Under 

2/ 2/1 21 2/1 
Taylor, Green B....... 3 2 1 2 
Thompson, Joseph. ... . 2 1 1 3 
Thompson, Thomas...._ 5 1 3 
Thornton, William. .... 2 2 1 1 
Towns, Auky......... 1 1 
Trayreck, Allen....... 1 1 3 
Treeble, Andrew...... 1 1 2 2 
Tucker, George... .... 1 1 2 1 
Turner, Abner........ 2 3 1 2 
Tutchstone, Caleb..... | 2 1 2 
Veesy, James......... 2 1 1 2 
Vincent, David........ 1 2 1 2 
Wadkins, Josiah....... 1 3 1 3 
Wadkins, William... .. 1 1 
Walker, Matthias... .. 1 1 2 2 
Walker, Purnall....... 1 3 J 1 
Walker, Tandy........ 1 2 2 2 
Walker, William....... 3 4 1 4 
Walton, John......... 1 4 1 3 
Watson, Alexander.... 4 sis 2 2 
Webb, William........ 1 4 1 2 
Westbrooks, Thomas... 2 4 1 3 
White, James......... 1 1 1 
White, John: ......... 1 3 1 as 
White, Jonah......... 1 1 1 2 
White, Michael....... 1 1 2 
White, Robert........ 2 2 1 1 
Wilkerson, Jesse....... 1 1 2 1 
Wilkerson, John....... 1 5 1 1 
Wilkerson, John... .... 2 3 1 1 
Wilkerson, Samuel..... 1 3 1 3 
Williams, Joseph. ..... 1 2 1 1 
Williams, Stephen..... 2 1 1 
Wills, Josiah.......... 3 2 1 1 
Wilson, John.......... 1 4 1 1 
Wilson, William....... 1 ‘i 1 1 
Margaret..... 2 1 3 


MARYLAND 


Oxford: Robert Banning, Collector. Suc- 
ceeded by Charles Gibson, 16 June 1803. 
Havre de Grace: Roger Boyce, Collector 
Baltimore: Collector, Purviane; 
Naval Officer, Nath' a, Surveyor, 
Dan' Delozier 


Am specifically ancestry of Susan Putnam, 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION nea 


Chester: Collector, Jeremiah Nichols ie: i 
Annapolis: Collector, John Randall 
Nottingham: Collector, George Briscoe 
Town Creek: Surveyor, Charles Chilton 
Nanjemoy: Collector, John C. Jones—dead. 
Alexander Scott, 10 June 1802 

St. Marys: Surveyor, Robert Chesley 
Swellenberg: Collector, Richard Jordan. 


CORRECTION 


On page 334, April issue, in review of 
the “Rennolds-Reynolds Family of Eng- 
land and Virginia,” the address of the 
author, Col. Stephen Frederick Tillman, 
was given as 300 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. This should ee 3000 
Connecticut Avenue. 


Queries 


Gne query may be submitted at a time by 
any reader, with name and address. Please 
give all known data as to names, dates, mar- 
riages, and locations of family covered by 
query. Use typewriter, if possible. Queries 
conforming to these requirements will be 
printed in order received. 


E-’49. Flesher-Fletcher.—John, William, Jef- 
fery and Jacob Flesher (all brothers) came to 
Marengo, Iowa Co., Iowa. Jeffery left will, 
naming as his heir, Mary Elizabeth Flesher Dill- 
man, who had a dau. Phenia Amona Dillman, b. 
1856, Crescent City, Illinois. Who were the par- 
ents of Mary Elizabeth Flesher Dillman. Would 
like any information on these Fleshers. Gertrude 
M. Gogon (Mrs. Edward F.), 116 Summer Street, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

E-’49. Putnam, John.—John Putnam, b. 1762, 
enlisted in Revolutionary War as Jeptha Putnam. 
He had a brother, also named John; both sons 
of Fuller Putnam. This John (or Jeptha) Putnam 
d. in Bath Co., Virginia. His 3rd wife, Mary, on 
Virginia Pension Roll. Who were his first two 
wives and his children? 

John Putnam served in Capt. Brandon’s Regt. 
of South Carolina. 

Mr. John Putnam of Danvers, Massachusetts, 
lived for a while in “the Carolinas” and was after- 
ward known as “Carolina John.” He d. at 
Danvers, 23 Dec. 1827. What was the name of 
his wife? 

Mr. Putnam of George Town, S. C.—who was 
his wife? 

Capt. Putnam delivered supplies to Gen. Na- 
thanael Greene’s troops in 1781, South Carolina. 

Elizabeth Johnson Putnam with sons John, 
James and Jerry; daus. Mary, Callies, Lucy, Susan, 
Adeline, Mariam and Cynthia removed from the 
Pee Dee River section of South Carolina to 
Mississippi Territory. Who was her husband, 
and who were his parents. 

Wish any information on the above persons. 


Males Females b. 
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b. 1805, m. 1818, Niel McGill of Mobile Co., 
Alabama, d. 1835, leaving 11 children—oldest 12 
years of age. Corinne Gay Jordan (Mrs. Junius), 
721 Dallas Avenue, Selma, Alabama. 

E-°94, Nelson - Massengale. — Andrew Jack- 
son & Mary T. (Massengale) Nelson had son, 
John Massengale Nelson, b. at Wetumpka, Elmore 
Co., Alabama, 8 Jan. 1847. They were descend- 
ants of Thomas Nelson of York Co., Virginia. 
Would like list of his children, with data, and 
any other information on Nelson and Massen- 
gale families. Juliet Eggleston Owens (Mrs. 
Marion), 270 S. W. 25th Road, Miami 36, Florida. 

Deyo-Whitbeck.—Nathan Deyo m. 
Nancy Margaret Whitbeck; lived at Carlisle, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y.; his age given as 36 in 1860 
Census. Children: Anna Janette, Elizabeth Jane, 
Ruben Latimer. Was he the son of Levi Deyo, 
who served in 3rd Ulster County Regt., and his 
wife Margaret Pawling? Mrs. Hewel Scarey- 
Kahn, 304 East 41st Street, Apt. 903, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

E-°49. Lowe-Frazier.—Aaron Lowe, b. Vir- 
ginia (county?), 1775; m. in Patrick Co., Vir- 
ginia, 3 Oct. 1801, Sarah Frazier, b. Virginia 
(where?), 1775. Children: Ellen, m. Moses 
Stanley; Orrision R., m. Jane Stone; Nathaniel 
Brown, m. Rebecca Stanley; William Larkin, m. 
Elizabeth King; Nancey, m. John Young; Char- 
lotte, m. John M. Williamson; Mary, m. Booker 
Keesee; Sarah, m. Henry Hunt; James Aaron, 
m. Mary Ann Rutherford; Elizabeth, m. Lewis 
Maynard. Where did this family live in Virginia? 
In 1835 moved to Pike Co., Kentucky. Would 
like Lowe line back to immigrant ancestor, with 


all possible information; also ancestry of Sarah 


Frazier. Mrs. Dave Ward, Cinderella, West Vir- 
ginia. 

E-’49, McCartney-Cooper-Conine. — William 
McCartney, b. Virginia (county?}, 1792; m. in 
Knox Co., Ohio, 1820, Eliza Cooper, b. New 
Jersey, 1799, dau. of Charles Cooper, of New 
Jersey, b. 1764 & wife, Catherine Conine, b. 1765. 
Want parents of William McCartney, Charles 
Cooper and Catherine Conine. Kenneth E. Mc- 
Cartney, 547 California Blvd., Toledo 12, Ohio. 

E-’49, Hollingsworth-Henry-Madden.— 
George Hollingsworth, Jr. m. Jane Henry and 
had dau., Ruth, b. in Virginia, 30 Aug. 1780, who 


m. ca. 1800, Thomas Madden, who was b. ca. 1775. , 


They ran a tavern in Florence, Boone Co., Ken- 
tucky. Who was the mother of Jane Henry. 
Also, wish names and full data on parents of 
Thomas Madden.—Mrs. Vera J. Adams, P. O. 
Box 1702, Long Beach, Mississippi. 

Stull-Williams-Greathouse.—John 
Stull of Virginia m. (family tradition) Mary, dau. 
of Col. Eli Williams of either Virginia or Mary- 
land. Would like military records of John Stull 
(called Colonel). Also, what was relationship 
btwn Col. Eli Williams and Gen. Otho Holland 
Williams, who was Chief of Staff to George Wash- 
ington; were they brothers? Children of John 
Stull and wife Mary were: Daniel, Holland, John, 
Otho, Mary, who m. Herman Greathouse; Matilda, 
Mercy, who m. James Kendall; Martha, m. Wil- 
liam Terrence; Susannah, m. Mark Hardin (bro. 
of Gen. John Hardin). Any information on these 
families will be appreciated. Mrs. Brooks Geo- 
heazan, Masee Apts., 8-C, Macon, Georgia. 

E-°49, Padgitt-Davis-Wats.—John O. Padgitt, 


b. in Virginia abt. 1780, d. at Fairfax Court 
House, Fairfax Co., or possibly in Albemarle Co., 
Va.; m. Elizabeth Wats, who was b. in Virginia, 
25 May 1785. Children: David, b. 23 Apr. 1806; 
James D., moved from Gallaton Co., Tennessee 
to Texas in 1854; Elija, d. Calloway Co., Tenn., 
1885; Jack, b. 1823, m. in Calloway Co., Tenn., 
Nancy Fair; William Durrett, b. 14 Nov. 1825, 
d. 11 June 1901, m. Alethia Jane ——, lived in 
Calloway Co., Tenn.; Elizabeth, m. Hardy Fleet- 
wood; Fannie, b. 15 Aug. 1804, m. Anderson 
Harloe of Nashville, Tenn.; Nancy, b. 13 Oct. 1802, 
m. Nolean Robertson. The mother of John O. 
Padgitt was Annie Davis. Would like his an- 
cestry and that of his wife, Elizabeth Wats. 
James T. Padgitt, 717 Live Oak, Coleman, Texas. 

E-’49, Peterson-Teetar-Harper.—John Mar- 
tin Peterson, b. in Switzerland, 1739, d. Hardy 
Co., Virginia (now West Va.), 1820, m. in Vir- 
ginia, 1768, -—— Teetar; their first son, John, b. 
probably in Virginia, 1769, d. probably in Ohio, 
23 Mar. 1839, m. (in Virginia?) 1789, Mary 
Harper, who was b. June 1770, d. 28 May 
1811. Their children were: Solomon, m. 1812, 
Magdalene Bowers; Elizabeth, b. in Virginia, 
1792; Martin, b. Va., 1795. John Martin Peter- 
son’s Revolutionary service is established; but 
for purpose of completing D. A. R. application, 
would like to have his wife’s given name; also 
full data on John & Mary (Harper) Peterson and 
Solomon & Magdalene (Bowers) Peterson. Dawn 
bers (Mrs. Lloyd), 102 West Riverside, Kellogg, 

aho. 

E-49, Herndon-Clark.—Hiram Herndon, b. 
ca. 1824, m. Bethany, dau. of Hosea & —— 
(Stanley) Clark. Hosea Clark was a Baptist 
preacher of Pike Co., Alabama. Hiram Herndon 
had bro. James, who m. in North Carolina, Kitty 
Wilson, and bro. Greene, who m. Mesena F. 
Dart; both couples went to Alabama, Green going 
on to Texas. They are descendants of William 
Herndon of Virginia, who m. Catherine, dau. of 
Edward & Elizabeth (Page) Digges, through one 
of their three sons—Edward, James or William. 
Would like proof on this point, with any other 
data on line. Mrs. Merlyn Houch, Route 2, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

E-°49. Long.—Samuel Long, b. Virginia, d. 
Tippah Co., Mississippi, m. Mary ——, b. Vir- 
ginia, d. Tippah Co. They had lived in McNairy 
Co., Tennessee. Wish parents of Samuel Long 
and his wife Mary ——, with full data. Mrs. 
Mattie L. Scales, 514—19th Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D, C. 

E-’49. Shackleford-Palmer-Rogers.— Roger 
Shackleford and Mary Palmer both emigrants in 
Edward Palmer’s company 1659. Was this the 
Mary Palmer whom Roger Shackleford married? 
William Shackleford m. abt. 1798, Sarah Rogers. 
Who were her parents. Mrs. H. M. Tanner, 106 
W. Paces Ferry Road, Atlanta, Georgia. 

McDaniel.—Robert McDaniel, b. Har- 
risburg, Dauphin Co., Pennsylvania, 1757; d. 
Bracken Co., Kentucky, 4 July 1826; served in 
Penna. Line during Revolution. His sons were: 
Robert, Henry and Jonathan. Did he also have 
sons, Elijah and P. Anderson McDaniel, who went 
to Lawrence Co., Alabama?—Mrs. James Abels, 
1724 South State Street, Springfield, Mlinois, 

E-’49, Franklin-Calhoun.—Richard Franklin 
m. Mary (Polly) Thompson. They went from 
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Louisa Co., Virginia to Hartsville, Trousdale (then 
Sumner) Co., Tennessee. Children: Richard, b. 
17 June 1817, m. (1) 17 Dec. 1846, Emilia B., 
dau. of James Calhoun, she was b. 11 May 1826, 
d. 17 Sept. 1851; John, m. Mildred Crenshaw; 
Thompson, m. Nancy Crenshaw; Grainger (or 
Crenshaw), m. Eliza Crenshaw; Mary Ann, m. 
Dick Crenshaw; Elizabeth, m. Brown. Wish 
roof of any Revolutionary service of Richard 
Franklin, data on his wife Mary Thompson, and 
name of wife, dates and other data for James 
Calhoun. Mrs. Malcolm Box, 1108 Exchange 
Street, Union City, Tennessee. 

E-°49. Haile.—Jonas Haile, d. Northampton 
Co., N. C., 1804, m. (1) Temperance (surname? ), 
(2) Fanny (surname?), who survived him and 
later m. Samuel Tarver, moving to Wilson Co., 
Tennessee abt. 1822. Children of Jonas Haile 
were: William; Rebecca, m. Mathew Exum and 
were living in Northampton Co., N. C. 1809; 
John T. m. Dorothea, dau, of John Coker, moved 
to Madison Co., Tenn.; Nancy, m. (1) Edmund 
Hill (2) John, - of Anthony Moore, left North- 
ampton Co. and prob. moved to Wilcox Co., 
Alabama, later to seg and in 1833 or 1834 to 
Texas; Jeremiah M.; Jonas Judd, m. Amanda M., 
dau. of Edley Ewing of Nashville, Tenn. Wanted 
parents and any information on ancestry of 
Jonas Haile. Mrs. Linwood Hall, 4936 Junius 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 

E-°49. Catharine Oldfield, b. in Pennsylvania 
(where?) abt. 1795; m. John Shier (or Shryer), 
who d. 7 July 1851, at Astoria, Fulton Co., Illinois. 
Children: Emily, b. in Pennsylvania; m. Samuel 
H. Stambough; Catharine, b. Penna.; Francis, 
b. in Ohio:- Catharine (Oldfield) Shrier, d. in- 
testate, Holt Co., Missouri, 18 Jan. 1879. <A 
gr. grandson said her mother’s maiden name was 
McCullough, and that her parents were John & 
Jane (McCulloch) Oldfield of Baltimore. One 
John Oldfield left will at Denton, Carolina Co., 
Maryland, 1770, naming wife, Jane. Were they 
parents of Catharine Oldfield. Who was the Mary 
Oldfield of 3rd Street, West Side, Philadelphia, 
Penna., 1790-1795? Would like proof of Cath- 
arine (Oldfield) Shrier’s parents, with data on 
their ancestry. Floyd Stambaugh, Gen. Del., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

E--49. Smith-Cammett.—Loammi Smith, b. 
1788, d. 1808, (prob. son of Elisha) m. Catherine 
Cammett, and had dau., Eliza, b. 1811. They 
lived in York County, Maine. Would like to 
have ancestry of both Loammi Smith and his wife, 
Catherine Cammett. Anna Solimene (Mrs. M. S.), 
2860 Sierra Way, San Bernardino, California. 

E-°49, Self.—Elisha H. Self, b. Tennessee 
(where?), 1814; m. in Tenn., Malinda ——. 
Children: Margaret, Reese B., Josiah and Hila. 
Elisha had bros., Josiah Monney Self, M. D., and 
Resse B. Self. All moved abt. 1840 to Cape 
Girardeau Co., Missouri. Said to have been re- 
lated to John Randolph—how? Would like an- 
cestry of these Self brothers with data. Martha 
Kahn Baker (Mrs. G. C.), 609 Storer Avenue, 
Akron 2, Ohio. 

E-°49, Hicks-Fountain-Jung.—Giles W. 
Hicks, m. abt. 1785, Henrietta Fountain; both 
b, Eastern Shore’ of Maryland. Their dau., Char- 
lotte Lucinda, m. Alexander C. Jung, b. Cueen 
Anne Co., Md., abt. 1818, d. St. Michaels, Talbot 


Co., Md., 1880. He was a seenchant and later an 
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engineer at Easton, Talbot Co., Md. Wish an- 
cestry of Giles W. Hicks; how was he related to 
Gov. T. Holliday Hicks of Maryland. Also, wish 
ancestry of Alexander C. Jung. Mrs. George 
Whitehead, 4760 Monroe Ave., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 

E-°49. Baldwin-Crane. — Nathaniel & Mary 
(Crane) Baldwin had son, Elijah b. at Newark, 
N. J., 15 Oct. 1717, who d. there 28 Jan. 1766; 
surveyor of highways, 1752, and overseer of poor, 
1758-1761—would like book and page references 
for these statements. Children of Elijah Baldwin 
were: Nathaniel; Elias; Cornelius, b. 1751; 
Luther; Zacheus; Jonathan; Phoebe and Hannah. 
Wish data on Nathaniel, son of Elijah Baldwin. 
Mrs. Fred Penney, 1636 East 8th Street, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

E-°49. Frye-Stiere-Styers.— John Frye, b. 
1777, d. 29 Nov. 1828, m. Elizabeth Stiere (or 
Styers), who d. 7 or 9 Aug. 1838, her mother said 
to have been —— Rittenhouse. They went from 
Frederick Co., Maryland to Ohio; both bur. in 
Sugar Grove Cemetery, near Somerset, Perry Co., 
Ohio. Children: Margaret, b. 13 Oct. 1804, m. 
16 Sept. 1830, Jacob Close; Julet Ann, b. 28 
May 1809, d. 13 June 1818; Many (Mary), b. 
30 May 1810, m. 8 Feb. 1829, John Brubaker, 
lived in Maryland; John,.b. 25 Apr. 1812—said 
to have gone down Ohio river and never heard 
of thereafter; Frederick S., b. 20 May 1814, d. 
Steubenville, Jefferson Co., Ohio, m. 1836, Mary 
Permar; Elizabeth, b. 13 Jan. 1816, m (1) 4 Dec. 
1831, Thomas A. Porter, who d. at Waterloo, 
Monroe Co., Illinois, 1844, m. (2) William 
Yeagley; Katherine Ann R., b. 3 Mar. 1818, m. 
1 Dec. 1836, Isaac Wycoff, who was b. 7 Dec. 
1814, d. 10 May 1885 or 1886; Martha, b. 29 
Dec. 1819, d. 23 Mar. 1906, m. George Yeagley; 
Julet Ann, b. 22 July 1821, d. 11 Oct. 1826; Sarah 
Ann, b. 1 Feb. 1823, d. 1849; George William, b. 
28 July 1825, m. 9 May 1846, Caroline Runyon, 
who was b. 15 Nov. 1822, d. 28 Oct. 1889; Eliza 
Jane, b. 16 Oct. 1827, d. 11 Feb. 1891, m. 22 Jan. 
1852, John M. Wycoff, who was b. 27 June 1830, 
d. 8 Jan. 1908. Wanted parents of both John 
Frye and Elizabeth Stiere, with data; particu- 
larly Revolutionary service in either line. Jane 
H. Chetwynd (Mrs. J. Wallace), 1321 St. Clair 
Ave., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

E-49. Davis-Yost-Richardson.— Thomas & 
Sarah ( ) Davis had son, Nathan, b. Auglaize 
Co., Ohio, 1 Jan. 1823; drowned in canal near 
St. Marys, Auglaize Co., 14 Sept. 1866; m. Mary 
——, who was b. 26 Apr. 1829; d. 26 Feb. 1893, 
bur. at St. Marys. Children: William; Fred; 
Cynthia; Sall, m. —— Rider; John DeHart, at 
St. Marys, b. 17 Dec. 1865, d. there, 16 Nov. 
1932, m, Samantha McDoro Yost, b. Sulphur 
Springs, Henry Co., Indiana, 23 Aug. 1857, d. 
there, 19 May 1936. She was dau. of Levi Shafer 
Yost, b. Sulphur Springs, Ind., 4 Jan. 1827, and 
Mary Francis Richardson, b. 27 Apr. 1834, d. 11 
Mar. 1863; they had other daus., Hannah Cath- 
erine and Nancy Richardson Yost. The Yosts 
said to have had land grants in Henry Co., 
Indiana. Any data, particularly Revolutionary 
service in above lines will be appreciated. Mrs. 
Heward Armstrong, 125 El Verano Way, San 
Francisco 16, California. 

E-°49. Morrow-Dunlap.—William Morro m. 


Mary (Polly) Dunlap and settled in Wayes 
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Tennessee abt, 1819-1820. From 1820 census 
they evidently had 1 son 16-18 yrs. of age, 3 sons 
10-16, 1 under 10 and 1 dau. under 10; William 
and his wife both being over 45, or born prior 
to 1775. Their son, John, b. 6 Mar. 1802, m. in 
Wayne Co., Tenn., 1829, Elizabeth Cypert, who 
was b. 8 Feb. 1808. Children: Lydia W., b. 14 
Jan. 1830; Jemima W., b. 22 Sept. 1832; William 
Carroll, b. 10 Feb. 1833; Jesse Cypert, b. 23 Nov. 
1835; Nancy Jane, b. 16 Dec. 1837; Sarah Ann, 
b. 30 Nov. 1839; Mary Rose, b. 22 Aug. 1842; 
Elizabeth M., b. 14 Jan. 1844; Emily W., b. 5 
Aug. 1946; Martha Lona, b. 15 Nov. 1848. Wil- 
liam & Mary (Dunlap) Morrow also had son, 
James, b. ca. 1804, who m. Patsy Martin; their 
children: Lydia, Elizabeth, Elias, John Martin, 
Ann, Catherine and David Neal Morrow. William 
Morrow thought to have come from Ireland to 
Pennsylvania. Wish his parents, with full data; 
also parents of his wife. (Mrs.) Grace Morrow 
Bryan, Saint Joseph, Tennessee. 

E-°49. Harvey.—William Harvey, b. East Had- 
dam, Connecticut, 1754, served in first battles of 
Revolutionary War around Boston; taken prisoner; 
after being released he again enlisted, 1777, in 
Capt. Catlin’s company, Gen. Huntington’s bri- 
gade; in battles of Germantown and Monmouth. 
Again captured, taken to Bermuda, then South 
Carolina. At end of war returned to family; 
moved to Haverhill, N. H., and later to East 
Lyndon, Vermont, where he d. 20 Aug. 1826. 
Would like names and data on his parents, broth- 
ers and sisters. Tradition is that his father came 
from Scotland to East Haddam, Conn. 
Harvey, Box 43, Mt. Victory, Ohio. 

Moore-Evans.— John O. Moore m. 
Rachel Evans; their son, Alexander, b. District 
of Columbia, 14 Apr. 1823, where John O. Moore 
taught school. “U. S. Biog. Dictionary of Min- 
nesota” (1879), p. 365, states that Alexander 
Moore’s grandfather was an officer in Revolu- 
tionary Army. Wanted, parents of John O. Moore 
and proof of this Revolutionary service. Mrs. 
John C. Cochrane, 723 Second Ave., St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

E-°49. Morse-Smith.—Jonathan Morse, Revo- 
lutionary soldier, m. at Dublin, N. H., 10 Sept. 
1783, Thankful Smith, who d. at Leicester, Ver- 
mont abt. 1859. He d. there 12 Dec. 1812. 
Wanted, their parents, with any information. 
Harry A. Biederman, Osseo, Minnesota. 

E-’°49. William Dennison, b. Eatontown, Mon- 
mouth Co., N. J., 1 Apr. 1780; d. at Columbus, 
Franklin Co., Ohio, 8 Dec. 1863, m. 1805, Mary 
Cater, who was b. at Amherst, N. H., 8 Mar. 1789, 
d. at Cincinnati, Ohio, 21 Jan. 1853. His sister, 
Leonora Dennison, b. ——, d. Mason Co., Ken- 
tucky, abt. 1846, m. in Mason Co., 20 Mar. 1813, 
John Phillips, who was b. N. J., 30 Aug. 1790, d. 
in or near Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Illinois, 19 
Jan. 1847. The mother of William & Leonora 
Dennison was Rachel ——. Wish her surname 
and ancestry, her husband, with data, particu- 
larly any Revolutionary service in either line. 
Mrs. Rollo Robbins, Augusta, Illinois. 

Turner-Rose-McBride.— Charles 
Turner, b. Vermont, June 1764, d. Hamilton 
Co., N. Y., 29 Mar. 1843, m. 1800, Hephsibah Rose, 
who was b. Vermont, 1764. - Children; Anna, b. 
1801, m. Ozem Sweat; Charles, b. 1803; Mercy, 
b. 1806; Daniel R., b. 1808, m. Sallie Green; 
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Warren, b. 1811, m. at Cazenovia, Madison Co., 
N. Y., 4 Sept. 1835, Elizabeth E. McBride, who 
was b. abt. 1800, d. Columbia Co., Wisconsin, 
1l Dec. 1861, ‘aged 61’; Benjamin, b. 1813; 
Lydia, b. 1815. Charles Turner may also have 
had son, Thomas, by a former wife. Charles was 
Revolutionary pensioner, leaving widow, who had 
been Irena Abbot; seems to have also had wife, 
Lorana—possibly same person. Wish ancestry 
and data for Charles & Hephsibah (Rose) Turner. 

Warren & Elizabeth (McBride) Turner had 
children—Henry Taring (Dr.), b. 1837, m. (1) 
Talitho Cumi Potter, (2) Abbie S. (Haskins) 
Smith; Wilber (or William) Fiske, b. 1844, m. 
Nancy J. Rathbone; Anna, m. —— St. John; 
Mertie, m. ——— Sweet; dau. (twin to Wilber), 
d. y.; George, b. 1845; Leonidas Hamlin, b. 
1847, m. Alvira Adelia Cass. Data and ancestry 
of Elizabeth McBride will be appreciated. (Miss) 
Rose May Turner, 5524 Blaidsell Ave., Minne- 
apolis 19, Minnesota. 

E-’49. Sayler-Shultz-Berg.—Daniel Sayler, b. 
prob. Easton, Northampton Co., Pennsylvania, 
14 Aug. 1803, m. abt. 1835, Fanny, dau. of Peter 
Shultz, who d. by 1846. They lived in Warren Co., 
N. J.; he m. (2) Elizabeth Berg; lived at Flat- 
brook, Sussex Co., N. J. and moved to Montour 
Co., Penna., then to Sun Prairie, Dane Co., Wis- 
consin, and later.to Minnesota, where he is bur. 
at Northfield, Rice Co. Census of 1885 shows 
his parents were b. in Penna. Will appreciate 
any help on this line. Mrs. E. J. Smalley, 3016 
Stafford St., Topeka, Kansas. 

E-’49, Phelps.—Friend Phelps, d. Auburn, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., m. Canaan, Connecticut, 1777, 
Rachel Phelps, b. Windsor, Connecticut, 4 July 
1755, d. Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 7 July 1817. 
Children: Benjamin, b. Canaan, Conn., 25 Oct. 
1777, m. at Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 1800 
Melinda Hoskins; Rachel, m. (1) ——- Downing, 
(2) J. Phelps; Roxy, m. Elijah Baker; Wealthy, 
m. Ambrose Drake; Harriet, m. Hendrik Paine; 
Halsey, m. Lucinda Hitchcock. Friend & Rachel 
(Phelps) Phelns, both bur. in North Street Ceme- 
tery, Auburn, N. Y. Am looking particularly for 
parents of Rachel. Would like to correspond with 
anyone working on this family. Mrs. Lester J. 
La Mack, 4310 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

E-*49. Alexander-Sanborn-Wilson. — James 
Alexander, b. 1749, d. 1835, m. 1772, Elizabeth 
Sanborn. Children: Reuben, b, 1774; John W., 
b. 1776; Horatio G., b. 1778; Nancy K., b. 1780; 
Osphasia, b. 1783; Rachel C., b. 1786; Esther S., 
b, 1789; Alexis, b. 1791; Oswyn, b. 1794; Elam, 
b. 1796. Family lived at Charlotte, Mecklen- 
burg Co., N. C. James Alexander served as pvt. 
in Capt. John Johnstone’s Regt. of N. M. Militia, 
Gen. John Butler’s Brigade; name on company 
payroll, 12-22-1780 for 106 days; lived on Sugar 
Creek, 12 mi. from Justice Alexander, Major 
Harris and Judge Caldwell. Who were his par- 
ents? Wish any records—birth, marriage, wills; 
also burial places of above persons. 

James Alexander, b. Pennsylvania, 1749; Rev. 
pension S. 8,014 shows that he served as pvt. 
from sometime in 1776—3 mos. under Capt. 
Samuel Evans, Lt. Col. Evans, Chester Co., Penn- 
sylvania Militia, in Battle of Trenton, 1777; 
during 1778—1 mo., 3 weeks, Capt. Stenhenson’s 
N. C. Regt., also 2 mos., Col. Hugh Brevard’s 
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N. C. Regt.; during 1780—3 weeks under his 
bro., Capt. John Alexander and Col. Brevard, in 
Battle of Ramsour’s Bridge; during 1781—3 weeks 
under Col. Brevard, also 1 mo., name of officers 
not stated. (Could some of this N. C. service be 
the 106 days referred to under above James Alex- 
ander?). He moved to N. C. in 1778; in 1832 
resided in Iredell Co., N. C.; d. there 6 Dec. 1835, 
leaving widow Elizabeth. Are these two records 
for one and the same man? 

Reuben (son of James & Elizabeth (Sanborn) 
Alexander) , b. Mecklenburg Co., N. C., 1774, Aug. 
1822; m. Jean Allen Wilson, dau. of William Wil- 
son of Camden, S. C. Her mother m. Eli Harris. 
Reuben Alexander was choir leader of Presby- 
terian Church, they lived in Charlotte, wealthy 
slaveholders, freed slaves and moved to Louisville, 
Jefferson Co., Kentucky, later to Jackson Co., In- 
diana, and settled on Sec. 16; also lived in Law- 
rence Co., Indiana. Children: Charlotte, b. 1798; 
Emaline, b. 1800; Alford, b. 1801; Edwin, b. 1803; 
Saphronia, b. 1805; Harvey, b. 1806; James, b. 
1808; Hester, b. 1809; Hiram, b. 1812; Mary, b. 
1814; Alexis, b. 1816; Reuben, b. 1818; Eli Har- 
ris, b. 1822, had son Curtis, b. 1848, d. Nov. 1938. 
Any records on this family in Indiana will be ap- 
preciated. (Miss) Della Jane Rhoades, 614 East 
State St., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

E-49, Atwood-Allen.—Edwin Young Atwood 
m. Sarah ——, and prior to 1820 went from Vir- 
ginia (possibly Princess Anne Co.) to Tennessee; 
bought land in Wilson Co., 1819, and in 1820 Cen- 
sus of Smith Co., age 26-40, with wife, 26-40, and 
4 children under 10. His will made in Smith Co., 
1841, proved 1846, names: Wife, Sarah; Daus— 
Nancy, Courtney, Sarah Whitlock, Martha Morris, 
Jane Henderson; sons—Edwin, Moses, Newton 
and Franklin Atwood. The son, Moses Atwood, 
m. (when & where) Pamelia Allen; moved to 
Illinois, where their son, Thompson Young Atwood 
was born. Would like ancestry of Edwin Young 
Atwood and that of his wife Sarah ——, with all 
possible data. Mrs. Helen Palmerton, 5709 Rich- 
mond Ave., Dallas 6, Texas. 

E-°49. Gaines-Suttles.—Nathan Gaines m. in 
1815, Harriet Suttles (or Settles), who was b. 
Albemarle Co., Virginia, 1799. Wish to identify 
her mother, who was —— Clark. Did George 
Rogers Clark have a sister who m. —— Suttles? 
Will appreciate any information on this family. 
Mrs. Wyatt Priest, Salyersville, Kentucky. 

E-49. Stockman.— William Stockman, b. 
1781-82, Orange, Essex Co., N. J.; d. 1877, bur. in 
Yorkville Cemetery, near Richmond Dale, Ross 
Co., Ohio. Served in War of 1812. Would like 
proof of his parents; also lst and 2nd wife, with 
names and data on their children. Mrs. Anton 
Henry Peterson, 407 Cypress Street, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

E-49. Criddle-King-Catchings.— Humphrey 
Criddle (Credle or Creddle) m. Mildred King. 
Both left wills in Bedford Co., Va., dated 1780 
and 1796. They had six daus.; only one known to 
querist being Mildred Criddle, b. Bedford Co., 
Va., 5 Mar. 1749, and who m. Major Benjamin 
Catchings, Rev. soldier, who was b. in Virginia, 
31 Oct. 1748. Would like ancestry of Humphrey 
& Mildred (King) Criddle, with data, particularly 
any Revolutionary or Colonial service; also list of 


their children with dates and marriages. Carolyn 
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Cook Roth (Mrs. Eugene A.) , 2715 Isabella Street, 
Houston 4, Texas. 

E-49. McDougal.—John & Catherine ( ) 
McDougal had son William, b. on Liberty St., New 
York City, 25 Dec. 1791. His first 5 children, born 
at Albany, N. Y., and the last 2, born New York 
City, were as follows: William, b. 16 Oct. 1815; 
Mary Rankin, 31 Jan. 1818; Christian, 26 Sept. 
1820; Elizabeth, 31 July 1822; Peter D., 17 Oct. 
1824; Catherine, 13 July 1827; Janeth, 25 Dec. 
1829. Wish any information concerning this Wil- 
liam McDougal and his family. Mrs. Ruth Wiedie, 
1046 Dover Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

E-°49. Odell-Wills.—Samuel Odell, b. 1770, 
d. (perhaps in Ohio) 1843; m. Elizabeth Wills, b. 
3 Dec. 1775; d. 1 Jan. 1825. Children: Samuel, b. 
in New York State (possibly near Glens Falls, 
Warren Co.), later settled near Norwalk, Huron 
Co., Ohio; Benajor B., b. 1804, d. 1865; Morris, 
d. at Swanton, Fulton Co., Ohio, unmd.; Daniel; 
Hiram, who with Daniel may have gone to Michi- 
gan; Polly, b. 1797, d. 1890, a midwife; James B., 
b. 1792, d. 1825; Marian, b. 1812, d. 1825. Wish 
to know parents of Samuel Odell, who was b, 1770. 
Mary Hubbs Patterson (Mrs, J. H.), 12 Balmiere 
Parkway, Cranford, N. J. 

E-°49. Turner-Shelley.—Sarah (Shelley) 
Turner, a widow, left Barnwell District, S. C., in 
1809 and moved to Southwest Mississippi with the 
following children—Baylis (gr. grandfather of 
querist), Wilson, Jackson, Matthew, William, 
Joseph, Lyttleton, Patsy, Betsy, and Mollie; leav- 
ing a son, John Turner, in South Carolina. Wish 
to have name of the father of this family, with data 
and Revolutionary service, if any. Jimmie Lou 
Turner Lyons (Mrs. J. T.), 1016 New York Ave- 
nue, McComb, Mississippi. 

E-49. Crooks-Warford—James, William and 
Charles, Crooks brothers, came from Ireland ca. 
1743-1744, landing in New Jersey. James Crooks 
was in Loudoun Co., Virginia in 1789. Want proof 
that he m. Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham Warford 
of Cameron Parish, Loudoun Co., with date of 
marriages, and children. Did they have a son, 
Abraham, b. 1788? Mrs. W. H. Curtiss, Hyannis, 
Nebraska. 

E-°49. Howard-Asbury-Hilton—Rezin How- 
ard of All Saints Parish, Frederick Co., Maryland 
in 1759, with Thomas, George and Jacob. Rezin 
Howard m. Esther, widow of John Ashbrook, bef. 
1775, when they signed grant deed to Aaron Ash- 
brook in Hampshire Co. (now W. Va.), Va. 
Rezin Howard (1763-1860), m. in Burke Co., 
N. C., Decey Walker. Rezin Howard in 1782 Cen- 
sus of Hampshire Co., Va. Rezin Howard in F. 
& I. War, out of Annapolis, Maryland; Capt. Wm. 
Lucketts’ Muster Roll, 13 Aug. 1757. Ruson 
Howard in 1790 Census, Burke Co., N. C. Can 
anyone give Revolutionary service and family data 
for one or more of these several Rezin Howards? 

Joseph Asbury is listed in Hampshire Co. near 
Rezin Howard; also grants land. Did he have a 
dau. who m. Rezin Howard, and did they have 
son, Asbury Howard, who m. Dorothy Dorcas 
Hilton and have son, Oliver Perry Howard? Mar- 
garet E. Armstrong (Mrs. Heward), 125 El Verano 
Way, San Francisco 16, California. 

E-’49. Adams - Thomas - McCarthy—Philip 
Adams left will in Fairfax Co., Virginia, dated 6 
Mar. 1749; m. Eleanor Thomas, who survived him; 
also survived by children—Joseph, Ann, Jane, 
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Sarah, Jacob, William. The last four named were 
minors, in custody of their uncle, William Thomas. 
The son, William, abt. 12 yrs. old in 1749, served 
in Revolutionary War, and m. at Cynthiana, Har- 
rison Co., Kentucky, 1799, Nancy McCarthy 
Crook (widow?) from Fairfax Co., Va., had one 
son, Samuel. They moved to Illinois in 1826, 
where both d. a few years later. Had William 
Adams been married earlier? Any information 
on him from 1749 to 1799—Revolutionary service; 
places of residence, any marriage, children, etc., 
will be appreciated. (Mrs.) Ethel Adams Thomp- 


son. 

E-°49. Jack-Mason.—John Jack, b. 1766, d. 
1822. m. in Westmoreland Co., Penna., Mary 
(Polly) Mason, who was b. 1769, d. 1853. They 
moved to Woodford Co., Kentucky, then to Switzer- 
land Co., Indiana. Wish to correspond with any 
descendants of this Mason family. A. R. Robbins, 
102 So. Mitchell Ave., Long Beach 2, California. 

E-°49. Hobson-Clarke-Thompson.—John 
Hobson had dau. Nancy, who m. —— Clarke. 
Their dau. Martha (Patsy or Pattie) Clarke, while 
living with her- Hobson grandparents in Virginia 
(Richmond?) m. ca. 1815-1820, Robert Thompson 
(date?). They went from Virginia to Spartan- 
burg District, S. C. (near Gaffney), where Robert 
Thompson d. ca. 1845, his widow, Martha, d. 7 
Aug. 1885. Names of descendants: Robert Thomp- 
son, Mack, Waddy and Sam Thompson, Elizabeth, 
Mariah and Martha Jeanette, b. 5 Jan. 1823, who 
m. James Monroe Lipscomb, son of John, and 
grandson of John and gr. grandson of William 
& Elizabeth (Smith) Lipscomb, who had gone 
from Louisa Co., Virginia ca. 1784, settling on 
Thicketty Creek in S, C. Wish all possible infor- 
mation on family of Robert Thompson and Clarke 
family of Virginia. Mrs. Richard E. Callender, 
209 Lee Ave., College Station, Texas. 

E-’49. Hamilton.—William Hamilton, pioneer 
settler in Leacock Twp., Lancaster Co., Penna. ca. 
1733, m. Jane ——; he d. 1787. Children: Hugh, 
William; John; James; Robert; Jane, who m. 
Joel Baker; Ann, m. James Wallace; Nancy, m 
Thomas Wade. Has anyone been able to carry 
this Hamilton line back beyond William? Grace 
M. Lansing (Mrs. L. S.), 920 Washington St., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Answers 


Answers should be concisely stated, giving 
all information possible, with references and 
proof. They must bear full name and ad- 
dress of sender; but if requested only initials 
will be printed. Type each answer with the 
exact heading of the query to which it re- 
fers. Our system of numbering is as follows: 
A--49—January 1949; B-49—February 
1949 and so on through K-’49—December. 
Answers will be printed with letter indicating 
month in which the query appeared, fol- 
lowed by the year and, in parentheses, the 
page number. 
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It is im to enve- 
lope if you wish reply mailed on to querist. 


B-49. (p. 172) Exum-Reynolds. — Josiah 
Reynolds was son of John & Mary (Gay) Rey- 
nolds; b. in Nansemond Co., Virginia, 1 Jan. 1758; 
m. (1) twice—4 children born before 1815, but 
wife not given; m. in Isle of Wight Co., Va., 1815, 
Sarah Exum. Some of children moved to Tisho- 
mingo Co., Mississippi. (Ref: Rennolds-Reynolds 
Family by Col. Stephen F. Tillman, publ. 1948, p. 
145, parag. 1309.)—Grace Briscoe (Mrs. Mason), 
Richmond, Texas. 

B-’49. (p. 172) Exum-Reynolds. — Josiah 
Reynolds m. (1) ——. Issue: Mark, b. 1802, d. y.; 
Bluford L., b. 1808; Guilford, b. 2 June 1802, d. 
25 Dec. 1852; Clinton Burke, b. 16 Nov. 1813. 
He m. (2) Sarah Exum. Issue: Lucinda, b. 1816, 
d. 1889, m. (1) Isham Herod, (2) Abraham Ford, 
who d. 1886; Arthur Exum, b. 29 Nov. 1817; 
Sarah Louisa, b. 18 Mar. 1820; Josiah Johns, b 
21 July 1823; Harriet, b. 1829, living with her 
brother, Arthur, in Tishomingo Co., Mississippi, 
1850. Josiah Reynolds was son of John David 
Reynolds, b. in Virginia 1 Jan. 1728, m. Mary 
Martha Gay. John David, son of William Rey- 
nolds, b. New Kent Co., Virginia, 5 July 1701, m. 
Mary ——. William Reynolds, son of William 
and Mary (Ashall) Reynolds, b. in Middlesex Co., 
Va., 1680. This Thomas was son of Christopher 
& Elizabeth ( ) Reynolds. This Christopher 
Reynolds was b. in Gravesend, England, 1611; to 
Isle of Wight Co., Virginia, where he d. 1654.— 
Imogen Ireson Guenthen (Mrs, E. O.), Sugar 
Land, Texas. 

C49. (p. 259) Eubank-Ware.— Ware, 
James and Nancy Pendleton, spinster, December 
13, 1800. James Garland, surety. Consent of his 
father John Ware. Consent of her father Reubin 
Pendleton. (Ref.: “Marriage Bonds and Other 
Marriage Records of Amherst County, Virginia” 
(1937) by William Montgomery Sweeny.) 

Henry, son of & Elizabeth (Pettingale) 
Pendleton, b. 158—; d. 1635, bur. at St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich, England, on 15 July 1835; m. at St. 
Simon and St. Jude’s, 30 Sept. 1605, Susan, dau. 
of Humphrey & Cecily (Pettus) Camden; their 
son, Henry Pendleton, b. 1614; d. 1682, m. (1) in 
pps Hanna , who d. 1648; m. (2) Elizabeth 

esibly Douglass) ; son, Philip (2nd mar.), b. 
noose ich, England, 1654, d. King and Queen @ 
Virginia, 1721, B.A. from Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge Univ., 1672-73, m. Isabella Hurt; their 
2nd son, John, (with his younger bro., Philip) 
moved to Amherst Co., m. there, Mary Tinsley of 
Madison Co.; only known child, William, b. 1720, 
d. abt. 1779, m. 1748, his cousin, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Edward Tinsley. William Pendleton’s will 
dated 2 Jan. 1774, names among others, son Reu- 
ben Pendleton. Reuben Pendleton m. Frances 
Garland. (Ref: “The Pendleton Family” (1939) 
by James W. Phillips.) 

E-49 (p. 442) Turner-Shelley.—Early Turner 
wills of Barnwell Co., S. C., are: Turner, Drusilla, 
Vol. I, Bk. B, p. 69; Turner, John, Vol. I, Bk. A, 
p. 75; Turner, William, Vol. I, Bk. B, p. 42. Vol. 
I covers years 1787-1826. Also, note service of 
one John Turner as shown in pension papers of 
Robert McCreight, of this Magazine, p. 442. Ep. 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Henry Gravy Jacoss, Scottsbo 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Tuomas L. Moors, Randolph St., 
Eufaula. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mns, Rovert Lavery, Box 827, Fairbanks. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Evsy Davis, P. O. Box 1263, 
Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Tucson, 
State Vice Regent—Mas. James S. Bernea, 105 Coronado 
Road, Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mnrs, Franx Geric, Arkadelphia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Louis N. Frazier, Magnolia Farm, 
Jonesboro, 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Cuartes Haskert Danrorta, 607 
Cabrillo Ave., Stanford University. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs, Evcan A. Futter, 213 14th St., 
Santa Monica, 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mrs. James Wurte, 4101 Montview 
Blvd., Denver 7 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Leicu B. Purnam, 2074 Albion St., 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mrs. Kennetu T. Trewnetra, 102 Connecti- 
cut Blvd., East Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Georce Harotp Wetcn, Brewster 
Rd., Mt. Carmel, 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Dr. Paviine Sxinner, 74 Amstel 
Ave., Newark. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Guienn S. Kine, North Union St., 
Smyrna. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Daviv L. Wetts, 4455 Que St., N. W., 
Washington 7. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James D. Sxinner, 7525 Alaska 


Rotano M. James, 819 N. Sth Ave., 


Ave., N. W., Washington 12, 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Davi M. Waicut, Route #1, Box 179, 
Bartow. 


State Vice Regent—Mns. S. Horton, Box 853, 
Winter Haven, 
GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Younc Harris Yarsroucn, Milledgeville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Leonarv D. Wattace, Madison. 
HAWAII 
State Regent—Mrs. Recinacp Wm. Carrer, 2266 Makiki 
Heights Dr., Honolulu 21. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun Epcan Watxer, Box 83, 
Puunene, Maui. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Lewiston. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Kellogg. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mus. Tuomas Epwarp Maury, 842 Garfield 
St., Aurora. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
St., Robinson. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mas. 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs, Wayne M. Cory, ‘‘Campbelland,” 
Veedersburg. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mns. Evcene Henexy, 1014 East St., Grinnell. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Bunt D. Exuiorr, 311 N. Market 
St., Oskaloosa. 
KANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Haven, Route #2, Derby. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus, Franx J. Kameacn, 1404 Harrison 
St., Topeka 


Samuet C. Sxmiern, 522 4th Ave., 


Paut C. Feppensen, Box 29, 


Manrorp E. Cox, 715 N. Cross 


Furez Burns, 608 Bond St., North 
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KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Dr. Winona Stevens Jones, 448 W. 3rd St., 
Lexington. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Bacon R. Moone, Harrodsburg. 
LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Joun N. Puanrr, New Iberia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James C, Liner, 216 K_ St., 
Monroe. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Mns. Cuaries Locke, Delano Park, Cape 
Elizabeth. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Eowanp F, Merrit, 149 Madison 
St., Skowhegan. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mns. Harry K. Nievp, 2214 Kenoak Rd., 
Baltimore 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Brant E. Roseats, 101 W. 29th St., 
Baltimore 18. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mrs. Warren Curnter, 64 Marl- 
borough St., Newburyport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Atrrep WuuiaMs, 112 Stratford 
Ave., Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mrs. 
Saginaw. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Warten C. Pomeroy, 1016 Oakland 
Ave., Ann Arbor. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mns, Cryve Rossins, RFD #2, Tracy. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Grorce Ray Jones, 4933 Lyndale 
Ave., South, Minneapolis 9 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Epwarp Cace Brewer, 435 W. 2nd St., 
Clarksdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Harry A. Avexanper, Box 711, 
Grenada. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mas. J, Boro, RFD #2, St. Joseph. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Inez Martin Wore, Ambassador 
Hotel, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mns, Tuomas E. Lugssen, 924 S. Pacific, 
Dillon. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James Hitt Morrow, Moore. 
NEBRASKA 


State Regent—Mars. 
Lincoln 
State Vice Regent—Mars. 
Columbus. 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Mas. F. C. Bamy, 1229 Ralston St., Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Tuav Hotcoms, 770 California 
Ave., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mns. Davw W. Anverson, 523 Beacon St., 
Manchester. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. J. Wenvatt Kimaat, 44 Elm St., 
Lancaster. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mars. Parmer Martin Way, 6000 Pacific Ave., 
Wildwood Crest. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ratpa Greentaw, 109 W. 
Englewood Ave., W. Englewood. 
NEW. MEXICO 
State Regent—Mnus. Harry F. Asrrnwatt, 440 N. Hermosa, 
Albuquerque. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. J. F. Mapvox, Box EE, Hobbs. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mnrs. James Grant Parx, 439 Bronxville Rd., 
Bronxville, 
State Vice Regent—Miss Tuetma LeBan Brown, 214 S. 
Clinton St., Olean. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Miss Gertrupe Srracue Carraway, 7 Broad 
St., New 
State Vice Regent—Miss Mary Vincinta Horne, 206 Green 
St., Wadesboro. 


Cuester F. Mitten, 1237 Owen St., 


Byron K, Worratt, 1925 E St.,_ 
W. P. Venasre, 2315 22nd St., 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. J. Wiensencen, 21 Sixth Ave., 
Dickinson. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. O. A. 1110 Tenth St., 
Fargo. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mnus. Franx O. McMuuen, 518 W. Market 
St., Akron. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Eant B. Pavcerr, 524 W. Cherry 
St., Galion. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mnas. Vincu. Browne, Cedar Lakes R. F. D. 
#3, Edmond. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. L. Wurrserr, 1209 E. 
Broadway, Enid. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mnus. Ancuiz W. McKeown, Route #2, Box 
101, Hood River. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Gronce Rosert Hystor, 544 N. 7th 
St., Corvallis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mns. H. B. Kraxrarnicx, 4405 Schenley 
Farms Terrace, Pittsburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Tuomas Lez, 1 Lothian PI., 
Philadelphia 28. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mas. Manet R. Cantson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 4, Calif. 
State Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Lovis Oxtver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., 
Providence 6. 
State Vice Regent—Mkrs. Hanan C. Jounson, 35 Friendly 
Rd., Cranston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mnas. Henry Jackson Munneriyn, 506 W. 
Main, Bennettsville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Brnon Wuam, Williston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mars. A. F. Scuannweser, 305 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lawnence Tinsiey, Custer, 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mns. Tuomas Francis Hupson, 76 Clark 
Memphis. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. T: J. Bosman, Observatory Dr., 
Nashville. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mnrs. Evwarpv R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook 
Lane, Houston. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Franx Gantanp Trav, 710 W. 
Washington Ave., Sherman. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Mrs. E. A. Hatt, 532 Center St., Salt Lake 
Ci 


‘ity. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Wm. H. Locan, 2867 Fowler Ave., 
Ogden. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
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VERMONT 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwin A. Randolph. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Ricuarp C. Sourucats, 67 Maple 
St., White River Junction. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Evenerr L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Rosert Duncan, 218 S. Fairfax 
St., Alexandria. 
WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mus. Dantet Ror Swem, 1018 36th Ave., No., 
Seattle: 


State Vice Regent—Mus. Crane R. Dosen, 3323 Federal 
Ave., Everett. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mns. J. Smita, 1210 Ann St., 
Parkersburg. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Kerra McCuune, Sn., 
Box 28, Hartford. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnus. Leranp H. Banker, 841 S. 3rd St., 
Wisconsin Rapids. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. M. Hate, 124 Park PI., 
Eau Claire. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Miss Isapett Janz Huinc, 421 B St., Rock 
Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. W. Axrett, Box 189, 
Thermopolis. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mns. Howtis A. 385 Elizabeth St., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs, M. Duntap, 1984/5 Ling 
Sen Lu, Shanghai. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Grornce A. Curry, Calle Primera y, 
San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joseru A. Jones, Galiano 257, 
Havana. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tueovorne W. Lutinc, 19 
Dover Park Dr., Roehampton, London, S.W 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Rosert Brainanp 2632 
Garfield St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mas, Steruen Firzcmson, 180 W. S8th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Barton Avpenson, Care Guaranty 
Trust Co., Paris, France. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mas. Gronce Evcens, Box 235, Balboa. (Chapter Regent.) 
PUERTO RICO 
Mas. Henny W. Dootey, P. O. Box 4263, San Juan. (Chap- 
ter Regent. 
ITALY 
Mas. Vincinta A. Smoot, Via Taro 39, Rome, Italy. (Chap- 
ter Regent.) 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Grace L. H. Brosszau 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Lowext Fiercuer Hosart 
2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mas. Butrerwortsn, 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois. 


Mas. Henry Bovane Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich. 


Mrs. Beacn Boorne, 1 


ns. James B. Cranxsnaw, 1939 


$128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. 117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Howanp H. McCatt, 1948 
1041 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mas. Russert Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mas. A. Becker 
633 Boulevard, Westfield, N. J. 


Mas. Henny M. Roserrt, Jr. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Mrs. Vavucar, 1940 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Mas. Franx M. Dicx, 1941 

“Dunmovin,"’ Cambridge, Md. 
Mas. Tuomas J. 1942 
2036 Oak St., South a tig California, Pickens, South Carolina. 


Mrs. Harper Donerson Sueprarp, 1943 Mas. E. Taomas Born, 1948 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Witt H. Pouce 
135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


Maras. Jutivs Younc Tatmapce 
1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Mas. Roseart J. Jounsron, 1943 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


Mas. Kent Hamutton, 1944 
2317 Scottwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Mas. Watre Kirrrence, 1947 
““Whiteacres,"’ Springfield, Vt. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


Advancement of American Music..,......... «Mas. Cuartes F. Peace, Round Bay, Severna Park, Md. 

American Indians... Mas. Louis J. O’Mann, Fairfax Hotel, Mass. Ave., Washington, D. Cc. 
Americanism.......... R. Curtiss, 954 Glenwood Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Approved Miss S, Gusson, 396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund...........Mnas. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Conservation... Cuartes A, Christin Ranch, San Fernando, Calif. 
Correct Use of the Flag...........+-++: ++.+Mnrs, Maurice C. Turner, 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas 5, Texas, 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage... .. Mars, Roy C. Bowker, 4415 39th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. Mrs, LaFayette LeVan Porter Wa Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 


D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship............+-+ Mas. Ror E. Heywoop, 201 histor St., Portland, Maine. 

D. A. R. Museum... «Mrs. Roy James Frierson (3412 Gables Court, Tampa, Fla.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

D. A. R. Student Loan . Mrs. Howarp B. Gornnam, 380 Lloyd Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island. ..........5++eeee08 Mas. Geonce A. Kumner, 30 S. 12th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Filing and Lending Bureau..........+++++++ Mrs. T. H. Napier (8 Vine Street, Montevallo, Ala.), 1720 D St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

G logical R Mas. H, J. Dunavant, 1040 Queens Rd., Myers Park, Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Girl Home . Mas. Frank C, Love, 600 Allen St., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Insignia........ Lee 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., Tulsa 5, Okla. 

Junior American, Citizens........ Caantes Horrman, 2080 Dexter St., Denver 7, Colo. 

Junior Membership........- Heren Nortu, 1512 N. Meridian St., Apt. 8, Indianapolis 2, 
nd. 

Membership ..........++ Junius Y, Tatmapce, 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Motion Picture...........- LeRoy Montcomeny, 7 Fairfield Ave., South Norwalk, Conn, 

National Defense....... saecceceeeeeeeseeeMns, Cyrus G. Martin (412 E. 2nd St., Chattanooga 3, Tenn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Press Relations. . Mas. Hersert Ratston Hitt, 349 Buckingham Dr., Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Radio Donorny Frances Waicut, 48 Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, J. 

Resolutions. .... Roy V. Sunewper, Ashland, Kansas. 

Transportation ....... Joun Barter O’Baten, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8, N. Y 


Administrative Committees 


. «+Mnrs. Roscoe C. Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Laura Cranx Coox (172 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Auditing Heten M. McMacxin (413 N. Broadway, Salem, Ill,), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Printing ........ Matrams (59 West St., Seymour, Conn.), 1720 D St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Buildings and Grounds..... Davi D. Carpwett (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., Washington, D. C.), 1720 
D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Art Critics... James, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

++ +Mrs, Rex, Hays Raoapes, 3228 Cleveland Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Advisory Committee... C. F. Jacossen, National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 

D. A. R. Handbook............ @a;0'e bee wes Mas. James B. Patron, 1676 Franklin Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Hampron Freminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va 


Chairmen of Special Committees : 


Revision of the By-Laws. Mrs. Osmonv D. Heavennicn, 1504 Greenwood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
Committee for Erection of Memorial Bell . 

Tower at Valley Forge............- Mas. C. Lancston, 531 Roosevelt Ave., York, Pa. 
Units Overseas. Mars. Rosert Brainanp Moserey, 2438 N. Columbus St., Arlington, Va. 
Building Fimance.............- Mas. Rex Haves Ruoaves, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Building ti Cc V. Evcene Apt. 301, Riverview Terrace, Kanawha Blvd. 


East, Charleston 1, W. Va. 
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The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. F. Jacossen, President 
Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


1814—135 years old—1949 


15th Street-— Opposite United States Treasury 
* * * * 
CompPLeTE BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 
* * * * 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“The 
Capacity 


for Taking 


Infinite 


ENIUS is exemplified in each miniature 
masterpiece in “bronze by NEWMAN”— 
conscientious, intelligent master-craftsmen hand- 
chase these cast bronze plaques to perfection. 


PLEASE . . . write for folder of officially ap- 
proved grave markers . . . and catalog of 
Newman tablets. No obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


674 WEST 4TH ST. CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


MEMBERS: NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL BRONZE ASS'N. 


CHARTERED BY CONGRESS 
JANUARY 22, 1867 


SAVINGS »’ TRUST 
COMPANY 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
15th St. and New York Ave., N. W. 


Directors 


HARRY EATON 
ERNEST W. GREENE 
JAMES M. BARNES ALBERT W. HOWARD 
WALTER M. BASTIAN J. WRILEY JACOBS 
MONTGOMERY BLAIR,JR. THOMAS KENNEDY 
DAVID BORNET ANTHONY F. G. LUCAS 
LEWIS T. BREUNINGER WILSON B. NAIRN 
WALTER C.CLEPHANE BRAINARD W. PARKER 
BARNUM L. COLTON JAMES McD. SHEA 
CHARLES CONARD L. CORRIN STRONG 
CLARK G. DIAMOND WILLIAM B. WILLARD 
CLARENCE DODGE ROBERT W. WILSON 


Officers 
BRUCE BAIRD, President 
WILLIAM B. WILLARD 

DAVID BORNET 


SCOTT B. APPLEBY 
BRUCE BAIRD 


J. FONTAINE HALL 

R. PERRY YEATMAN 

NELSON J. FOSTER... 

JOHN W. CROW. 
HENRY W. BRANSOM 


CHARLOTTE A. ENGEL 

J. RUSSELL 
ALLEN A. GREENSTREET 
BENJAMIN B. McCENEY 
SCOTT D. MORRIS ........ 
ROBERT L. BROMLEY 
ALEXANDER J. FANT 
HERBERT B. 
FREDERICK J. BURRELL 
GEORGE S. DENTON 


... Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 
.. Assistant Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Real Estate Officer 


Member Feperat Reserve System 
Feperat Deposit INsuRrANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL 
ae 
ace 
Pigs .. Vice-President 
BARNUM L. COLTON Wice-President 
W. HILES PARDOE Wice-President 
Gi 
t and Trust Officer 
Pains 
Secretary 
ee Real Estate Officer 
CHARLES W. FITZGERALD rust Officer 
RE 
HERMAN G. LAUTEN....... Officer 
Officer 
Auditor 
reasurer 
reasurer 
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